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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


ONSERVATION construed as meaning simply “more 

game species to shoot,’ a viewpoint uppermost in the 
minds of many delegates to game and wild-life conferences of 
the past, will have no place in the program of the Thirty- 
second Annual Convention of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, to be held October 23 to 27 inclusive, in 
New York City. 

There will be stress on solution of our problems through 
research and education, through understanding of ecological 
relationships, through spread of nature appreciation. Diffi- 
culties resulting from such destructive forces as pollution, 
over-grazing, over-hunting, preferential control, and unwise 
reclamation and drainage will be the subjects of addresses by 
leading authorities, and time will be provided for discussion 
from the floor. 

Thus will opportunity be presented all Audubon members, 
and others concerned as to wild-life preservation, to partic- 
ipate in a true conservation conference. See details on page 
353 of this issue of Brrp-Lore. Come and make valuable 
new acquaintances. Hear the latest news from active con- 
servation workers. Attend the dinners. Join the field-trips. 
The Thirty-second Annual Convention will be an enjoy- 


able and memorable occasion. Be sure to come. 
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Figure 1._-Skeleton of one of the most ancient birds, Archaeornis siemensi from Solenhofen, gy 
Bavaria, showing imprint of feathers kno 
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How Old Are Our Birds? 


By Alexander Wetmore 


ROM the Sparrows that chatter 

in our parks to the Mockingbird 
that has just flown beneath my 
study window, birds seem so much a 
part of present-day life that it is 
dificult to realize the long ancestry 
and the vast reach of geologic time 
that lie behind these feathered be- 
ings. Human descents, from the 
Pilgrims of the Mayflower, from 
Twelfth Century England forebears, 
or even from the primitive men of 
Neanderthal times, are as nothing 
compared to a group of creatures 
whose family lines in many cases run 
back with little change into the dim 
reaches of the Miocene period six 
million or more years ago, and whose 
earliest representatives date from the 
Jurassic age with an antiquity of one 
hundred and twenty-five million 
years. Modern man and all of his 
ancestors, whatever these may have 
been, are mere upstarts compared to 
such an ancient lineage. 

The earliest birdlike creatures 
known are the curious forms called 
Archaeopteryx and Archaeornis (Figure 
1), whose remains have been found 
in the slate quarries near Solenhofen, 
Bavaria, which are estimated to 


have the great age just given above. 
They were the size of a Crow, with 
jaws armed with teeth, free fingers 
tipped with claws, and a pointed 
tail, as long proportionately as that 
of a rat or squirrel, with separate 
vertebra or segments to each of 
which feathers were attached. Ex- 
cept for the distinct representation 
of many plumes these two fossils 
would unhesitatingly be put with 
the reptiles. But as feathers mark 
our modern birds from all living 
animals, so do they place their 
Jurassic forebears definitely in the 
avian group. These early birds had 
well-developed wings and obviously 
possessed the power of flight, though 
whether this could be sustained in 
distant travel, or whether it was 
confined to flapping and sailing for 
short distances through the air, is 
largely a matter of speculation. 
From their general structure it seems 
probable that the power of flying 
was fairly well developed. 

What may have preceded these 
earliest birdlike forms is not cer- 
tainly known. There is no reason to 
doubt that birds are descended from 
cold-blooded, reptilian ancestors but 
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the actual line of evolution is bro- 
ken. Our earliest known birds were 
contemporaneous with dinosaurs, 
and certain dinosaurs are birdlike in 
general appearance, but this is now 
believed to be resemblance without 
relationship. It is generally accepted 
that the ancestors of birds may be 
found among the primitive group of 
reptiles, now wholly extinct, called 
the Pseudosuchians, of early Triassic 
times, as these creatures had a skele- 
tal structure from which the skeleton 
and form of body of the bird might 
have developed. There are some stu- 
dents, however, who, for the ances- 
tral stock from which birds have 
come, would go still farther back 
among the archaic reptiles of the 
Permian epoch. 

Leaving these intriguing and spec- 
ulative uncertainties for more stable 
facts, in the Cretaceous period re- 
mains of fossil birds are fairly 
numerous, as birds of this time have 
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been found in Europe, Africa and 
America. The most complete speci- 
mens come from the middle Creta- 
ceous deposits of the central por- 
tions of the United States from 
Montana to Texas, and include two 
principal types, both with well- 
developed teeth. 

The first of these has as it typical 
representative the group called Hes- 
perornis, comprising giant water- 
living fowl, the largest of which 
were nearly six feet in length (Figure 
2). The body in these was long, 
with the legs tremendously devel- 
oped for swimming and diving. In 
general type they resembled Grebes 
and Loons though in no way closely 
related to them. They were special- 
ized to a high degree for life in the 
water and had progressed so far in 
this direction that they were not 
only unable to fly but seem to have 
lost the wings, as in the most com- 
plete specimens there is no remnant 


A restoration of the giant water bird, Hesperornis. The feet were huge, the jaws 


were armed with sharply pointed teeth, and there were no wings 
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HOW OLD ARE OUR BIRDS? 


Figure 3.—Skeleton of the toothed bird, Ichthyornis 
victor, a flying companion of Hesperornis 


of the anterior limb. The jaws, 
armed with sharply pointed teeth, 
indicate a predatory habit, mak- 
ing it probable that Hesperornis 
lived on fish and other aquatic 
animals. 

The second group, with Ichthy- 
ornis as the best-known representa- 
tive (Figure 3), were smaller birds, 
strong on the wing, that were like 
Gulls or Terns in general form 
though with no direct relationship 
to them. While a number of speci- 
mens have been found they are im- 
perfectly known. Ichthyornis victor 
of which most of the skeleton has 
been found was about as large as a 
Pigeon with strong wings and a 
large head with jaws armed with 
teeth. 

The Eocene period at the begin- 
ning of Tertiary times, thirty mil- 
lion or so years ago, is marked by a 


large increase in our knowledge of 
fossil birds, as more than seventy- 
five forms are known from rock 
formations of this age. Most of 
them belong to peculiar families and 
subfamilies that have no living rep- 
resentatives. Among these the 
most striking are the huge, flightless 
birds of North America called Dia- 
trymas (Figure 5). The largest of 
these were nearly seven feet tall, 
with strong legs, a huge head with a 
great, arched beak, and tiny wings. 
They seem related to Cranes and 
Rails though their affinities are not 
too certainly known. 


Figure 4.—The broken bone (at the left) from the leg 

of an extinct turkey (Meleagris tridens) with a three- 

pointed spur illustrates the fragmentary condition of 

most fossil bird remains. At the right is shown a similar 

bone complete from the leg of a modern turkey gobbler, 
that has a single spur. 
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It may be well to remark here that 
fossil birds are known principally 
from fragmentary bones (Figure 4) 
and that only rarely are complete 
skeletons secured. The bones of 
birds, while strong, are usually hol- 
low, so that they are light in weight 
and are easily destroyed. Though 
birds have existed literally by the 
millions of individuals for millions 
of years, when they have died their 
bodies have been destroyed by 
scavengers to such an extent that 
though more than 25,000 kinds of 
living birds exist today, to the 
present time only a few more than 
700 fossil forms have been discovered. 
The historical record thus is ex- 
tremely fragmentary, as certainly 
the kinds of birds of the past have 
numbered many times more forms 
than those now living. Our picture 
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of the line of descent by which birds 
have developed is broken and highly 
incomplete. 

Leaving the Eocene, in the next 
period, the Oligocene, about ninety 
kinds of fossil birds have been found, 
though of these only a dozen or so 
are known from North America. 
The latter include birds of such 
modern families as Grebes, Cormo- 
rants, Grouse, Vultures, and Galli- 
nules, with several species of a group 
called Bathornis that were running 
birds of the western plains, related 
somewhat to the Cariamas of South 
America. Near Torrington, Wyo., 
deposits containing an abundance of 
the bones of Bathornis have been 
found. 

From the latter part of the Ter- 
tiary, in Miocene and _ Pliocene 
times, remains of birds have come in 


An ancient running bird, Diatryma steini standing seven feet high, with 


huge legs and small wings 


Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History 
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Figure 6. 
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Copyright photograph, by courtesy of Field Museum of Natural History 
The extinct Vulture, Teratornis merriami from the Ice Age asphalt pits of Rancho 


La Brea, Calif., as painted by Charles R. Knight for the Field Museum 


greater number, and it is here that 
we find our modern types first really 
developed. Broader areas of the 
earth were then suited for bird-life 
than at present as, though the cli- 
mate may not have been particularly 
warm, temperate conditions were 
more extensive, especially in the 
northern hemisphere. Great sec- 
tions of land in the North where 
now conditions of life are decidedly 
rigorous were then sufficiently mild 
to have supported a varied and 
numerous assortment of birds and 
mammals. Palms and other plants 
of warm countries grew north of 
the Arctic Circle in Alaska and life 
of other kinds must have flourished. 
From the little that we know, birds 
were abundant and this period, ap- 
parently, marks the highest point in 
the evolution of this group. Man, 
most destructive of animals, so far 
as the wild life around him is con- 
cerned, was not present until the 
close of this period and then was 
still in so highly primitive a stage 
as to be no particular factor in the 
existence of other creatures. Com- 
petition, no doubt, was keen, but 
aggression among predatory animals 


is confined mainly to needs for food, 
and birds were not subjected to the 
merciless killing for sport or com- 
merce or the vast changes brought 
by agriculture and the use of natural 
resources that have come so rapidly 
with the rise of modern man. Death 
to individuals was constant but 
species were not particularly men- 
aced except through competition 
among themselves for food or terri- 
tory in which to live under natural 
conditions. 

Had there been ornithologists in 
that day, the bird-life certainly 
would have presented a most amaz- 
ing picture. In the western part of 
the United States Hawks and Eagles 
were abundant, Grouse, Turkeys, 
Geese and shore-birds were com- 
mon, together with curious Parrots, 
Limpkins and perching birds (Figure 
7). Sea-birds, as Auks, Cormorants, 
and Shearwaters, were found, and 
there was one great Pelican, Cyphor- 
nis magnus, that must have stood six 
feet tall. The list at present includes 
more than fifty species. The intri- 
cate story of the wonderful bird-life 
of these times is unfolding slowly, 
year by year, through the broken 
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bits of bones discovered in the course 
of excavations for other fossils. On 
study of these one is impressed more 
by the many similarities that are 
found to birds still living than by 
the few kinds of peculiar type that 
on occasion are discovered. 

Following the Tertiary period 
came the Pleistocene or Ice Age, 
when, through a change in climatic 
conditions, vast glaciers traveled 
south, even to the present line of the 
Ohio River, far beyond their present 
limits, covering completely great 
areas formerly suitable for life and 
so exterminating birds and other 
creatures over considerable regions. 
In fossil remains from this period we 
find many avian bones that cannot 
be distinguished from those of living 
birds. California Condors, now re- 
stricted to a limited area in southern 
California and northern Baja Cali- 
fornia, ranged thenacross to Florida; 
Vultures related to those of the Old 
World were found in California, and 
Ptarmigan came south into France 
and Italy. Trumpeter Swans and 
Whooping Cranes were, seemingly, 
numerous; bones of the Passenger 
Pigeon, now extinct, come from 
caves in Tennessee. In all, frag- 
ments of several hundred species of 
existing birds are known. 

With these modern types there 
were some birds now extinct that 
were quite peculiar. Striking among 
these was the great Teratornis (Fig- 
ure 6), a huge Vulture known from 
California and Florida, allied to the 
living Turkey Buzzard, but much 
larger. Legend of this bird may per- 
sist in the story of the great ‘thunder 
bird’ of some of our western Indian 
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Figure 7.—A primitive perching bird 
Palaeospiza bella from the Miocene shales 
at Florissant, Colo. 


tribes so that it may have lived into 
the period when man came into 
America. 

The historical account of the 
descent and evolution of birds is a 
tale that grows steadily, and even 
with our present scanty knowledge 
gives us some understanding of the 
development of our bird life and of 
its antiquity. The story is pieced 
together slowly and somewhat la- 
boriously through fragments of bone 
that, while seemingly uninteresting, 
when understood have each a part in 
the ever-moving drama of life. The 
book will never be complete but can 
at least be sketched in outline for 
its principal chapters. 


Meet New Jersey’s Birds! 
By Charles A. Urner 


EOGRAPHICALLY, New Jer- 
sey is a little state. Scarcely 
170 miles separate its height of land 
at the extreme northwest corner, 
and its southernmost tip of beach 
at Cape May. Its greatest width is 
about 70 miles, and its average 
width very much less. But its 
foundations are fashioned of rock, 
sands, and gravels running the 
whole gamut of geological time, 
back to the Archean. Bird life 
must have lived within its borders 
through untold centuries. The gla- 
ciers stopped their southerly spread 
when barely a quarter way down 
its surface, and the southern halt 
possibly carried its quota of hardy 
avian life even during those bleak 
periods of the world’s history. 
Today, New Jersey offers the 
student a pleasing diversity of tran- 
sient and resident bird life. Within 
the span of the present generation 
about 160 species are believed to 
have bred, and over 340 species and 
subspecies have been recorded. The 
state's breeding birds are largely of 
the Transition zone, but with a 
definite Canadian infusion in the 
northern hills, and a very evident, 
probably increasing, Carolinian ele- 
ment to the south. The tip of Cape 
May protrudes southward almost to 
the latitude of Washington; in fact, 
there is a decided atmosphere of the 
‘deep South’ in some of the country- 


side from Salem  southeastward 
along Delaware Bay. 

New Jersey's broad marshes, bays, 
or river-bottoms favor a large and 
fascinating water-bird population, 
while its forests, hills, and cliffs 
give place for many another special- 
ized form. In spite of its early 
colonization, and its sizable and 
rapidly increasing human popula- 
tion, probably the larger part of the 
state's uplands is still wooded. 

The places to go to enjoy its most 
impressive avian pictures will de- 
pend a good deal on one’s prefer- 
ences or the gaps in one’s ‘life list.’ 
It will also depend on the future 
activities of man, who is constantly 
despoiling the old favorite haunts 
of birds, but also occasionally creat- 
ing new ones. It is thus always 
risky to depend tomorrow on to- 
day’s description of good birding 
places. For the most spectacular 
sights, I would recommend the 
water-bird concentration points 
about the border of the southern 
half of the state, though north 
Jersey also can boast occasional 
striking assemblages. 

One who visits the Jersey shore in 
October or November, taking some 
vantage point such as the Manas- 
quan River breakwater, Barnegat 
light, or Beach Haven, will see, if 
it is a flight day, great numbers of 
the commoner coastal birds flying 
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Ring-necked Duck 


south - assorted Gulls, Loons, 
water-fowl, and sometimes large 
flights of Double-crested Cormo- 


rants in October and Gannets in 
November. Brant are often 
spicuous migrants down the ocean 
shore in November; many continue 
south but many alight about Great 
Bay, Absecon Bay, and Lake’s Bay, 
west of Atlantic City. Several thou- 
sand sometimes congregate in these 
areas after mid-November and 
through to April if the winter is 
mild. From the land one can ob- 
serve them best as follows: (1) From 
the uncompleted highway S4A, a 
yellow gravel road running from 
Tuckerton (opposite the pond to 
left of Route 4-9) southeast to the 
mouth of Great Bay. Brant are 
often visible from the road on the 
open water, especially in Great Bay 
at the end of the road. The road is 
partially barricaded and marked 
‘closed’ and can be traveled only at 
one’s own risk, It is used exten- 
sively by fishermen, natives, bird 
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observers, coast guards, and hunters, 
and is usually in good enough con- 
dition to present little danger to the 
careful driver. To reach the end it 
is necessary to cross several nariow 
bridges, in good repair at this writ- 
ing. After bad storms and very high 
tides the road is at times dangerous 
until repaired. It is occasionally 
impassable because of washouts and 
drifts. However, the road traverses 
one of the finest stretches of well- 
watered salt marsh in the state. 
(2) On Route 43-30, between Abse- 
con and Atlantic City, Brant are 
usually seen in Absecon Bay in late 
fall or early winter, bedding in open 
water to the east of this road; or 
about Brigantine in the waterways 
of the salt marsh. (3) Along Route 
48-40 between Pleasantville and At- 
lantic City; Lake's Bay lies south 
of this road. 

Brant, Scaup, and Black Ducks 
make up most of the water-fowl 
population of the coastal bays of 
the state, though many other species 
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occur. If one hires a shallow draft 
boat and a native hunter as navi- 
gator anywhere from Barnegat to 
Atlantic City (Oscar Eayre, of 
Barnegat, is one of the most experi- 
enced) and follows the waterways, 
many birds will be seen in the fall. 
But numerically the most impressive 
fall water-fowl concentration oc- 
curs about the Federal sanctuary at 
Fort Mott, a picturesque, peaceful 
lookout on a bend of the Delaware 
River, not far north of Salem. Reach 
it via the river road, Route 44-130, 
turning west at Harrisonville and 
following the road to Fort Mott 
and the old cemetery. It’s a restful 
spot to tarry, with high evergreens, 
neatly kept lawns, and a _ solid 
masonry wall. From the wall, any- 
where from September to December, 
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and again in spring, one may look 
over an extensive wet marsh and see 
water-fowl. Blacks predominate but 
there are often great concentrations 
of Pintails, Teal, and often a sprink- 
ling of Shovellers or other rarer 
species. No conception of the num- 
ber of birds present is possible unless 
a passing airplane or Eagle puts 
them into the air, or unless one fol- 
lows the roads and the paths to the 
north side of the sanctuary where it 
joins the river, and watches the 
evening flight as the Blacks leave 
fer other feeding grounds. The 
Delaware River Valley is an im- 
portant flyway and it would be 
profitable to spend the first few 
hours of any pleasant fall day sitting 
on the cemetery wall and watching 
the flight. 


Pine Warblers 


Photo by S. A. Grimes 
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There are other New Jersey ponds 
and marshes nearer New York that 
offer the water-fowl enthusiast a 
chance for studying field marks in 
variety. The most famous fresh- 
water swamp is Troy Meadows, 
near the junction of Troy Brook and 
the Whippany River, not far from 
Boonton. Its future is clouded by 
threats of draining or flooding, but 
for the time it is a great bird haven. 
It can be reached from Route 6-46 
or the Hanover Neck road south of 
Route 6-46, and it is most easily 
crossed on a boardwalk under a 
high-power electric line running 
from the Hanover Neck road to 
Route 6-46 near Troy Hills. Near 
Troy Meadows, Boonton Reservoir 
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and Lake Parsippany offer good 
‘ducking’ possibilities during spring 
and fall. Ring-necked Ducks are 
there quite regularly, in season. An 
excellent guide for any of these 
areas is J. L. Edwards of Montclair, 
who is probably more thoroughly 
acquainted with north Jersey than 
any man of his generation. About 
Princeton, Carnegie Lake attracts 
some water-fowl, and for central 
Jersey, Chas. H. Rogers of Princeton 
University is the outstanding au- 
thority. 

Salt-water Newark Bay is quite 
a water-fowl concentration point. 
Its shores can be reached over the 
marsh from either Port Newark (go 
to the mouth of Bound Creek) 


Gannets 


Photo by Allan D, Cruickshank 
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or Elizabethport. Large concentra- 
tions of Scaup and Golden-eye are 
to be found fall, winter, and spring 
in Raritan Bay, visible from the 
shore at road ends between Keans- 
burg and Atlantic Highlands, the 
latter offering, from the marginal 
highway north of Route 36, the 
finest marine view in the state. Then 
continue down the shore and visit 
Shark River (near Avon), circling 
it closely to the west, and Lake 
Como, near the coast between Bel. 
mar and Spring Lake. Both are 
watet-fowl sanctuaries and usually 
good after mid-October until frozen. 
Farther south, beyond Seaside Park, 
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is another excellent lookout strip 
and the best stretch of virgin outer 
beach left in the state, with its orig- 
inal vegetation practically intact. 
One can walk south along the beach 
clear to the great sand-flats north of 
Barnegat Inlet and return up the 
bay shore 

But of all the water-fowl spec- 
tacles New Jersey has to offer, the 
concentration of Greater Snow Geese 
near Fortescue on Delaware Bay 
brings emphatic climax. Late March 
or early April is a good time to go, 
though natives say the birds are 
likely to be about all winter and 
early spring. Before making the 


Little Blue Heron 


Photo by Raymond S, Deck 
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trip it 1s well to write to Capt. 
Howard Clark, Sr., at Port Norris, 
from whom a boat may be hired, to 


learn whether the flock has been 
seen. We found them March 29, 
1936—just a thin, audible line a 


mile or more off-shore. We hired a 
boat and in no great time were upon 
them. Never shall I forget the pic- 
ture as this compact mass of prob- 
ably 5000 black-tipped white birds, 
necks stained from months of dab- 
bling in the Jersey mud, took to the 
air—a puff of great noisy snowflakes 
that quickly settled into layer upon 
layer of drifting white, all but hid- 
ing within their depths a scattered 
few, dark-bodied, white-necked 
Blue Geese. 

After the water-fowl, the shore- 
birds. Flocks can be found the year 
round on some beach or sandspit 
along the coast. But the important 
shore-bird months are from April 
to September, with May and Au- 
gust or early September probably 
the best for variety. Good hunting 
grounds are Newark Meadows and 
the flats of Newark Bay; Barnegat 
Inlet on the North Point Flats; the 
sandy stretch about the inlet south 
of Beach Haven; Tuckerton Mead- 
ows via Route $4 A; Absecon Mead- 
ows where Route 43-30 crosses the 
marsh east of Absecon; Brigantine 
Island Sanctuary, especially about 
the south point; Sea Isle City 
marshes and the mudbanks just in- 
side the Great Egg Harbor inlet, 
north of the toll bridge to Ocean 
City. There, at low tide, Knots 
sometimes congregate by the thou- 
sands in late May and early June or 
often by the hundreds in late July 
and early August. A_ beautiful 
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flight of Hudsonian Curlew may be 
witnessed in late July and early 
August at dawn or evening from 
Route 43-30 between Absecon and 
Atlantic City. Usually the evening 
flight in late July passes north be- 
tween 7 and 8.30 p.m. and the south- 
bound dispersal between 5.15 and 
6.20 a.m. The roost is in the marshes 
south of Great Bay. Often have I 
sat at dawn on the fence bordering 
the highway. One can swing one’s 
legs to keep off the insects, if wind 
is lacking, to the tune of roaring 
motors and humming mosquitoes, 
and listen to the Clapper Rail chorus 
while scanning the sky for the Cur- 
lew vanguard. Sooner or later they 
will come; maybe in small com- 
panies, maybe by the hundreds in 
patterns shifting from long lines in 
regimental front to great, well- 
ordered V's, these often dissolving 
to more random, confused group- 
ings. The line of flight varies, but 
is usually nearer Atlantic City than 
Absecon. A vantage point near 
Duck Thoroughfare (labeled) in the 
morning, or a half mile farther from 
Atlantic City in the evening, is 
usually satisfactory. 

The Absecon-Brigantine marshes 
are best for Dowitchers, while 
Newark Meadows usually excel in 
Yellow-legs and Upland Plover in 
July or August and in Golden Plover 
in September. But rarities are likely 
to be met chiefly in late August or 
early September at any of these 
places. For breeding Upland Plover, 
look over the old fields along the 
Burnt Mills road near Lamington 
in May, and for breeding Willet, 
visit the marshes about Fortescue 
in May or June. 
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The coastal marshes and sandy 
isles of the New Jersey shore offer 
nesting colonies of Laughing Gulls, 
Common, Roseate and Least Terns, 
Black Skimmers, and Piping Plover. 
Probably the largest and most ac- 
cessible Tern and Skimmer colony 
occupies two adjacent islands in 
Manahawkin Bay near Brant Beach. 
Reach it via Route S40 through 
Manahawkin to Ship Bottom, then 
south to Brant Beach, and but a 
short row from the shore. It is best 
not to land 

As a breeder of Herons, New Jer- 
sey has made progress. The Yellow- 
crowned Night Heron, while still 
rare, is better established. It is 
most frequently found after the 
breeding season on the Absecon and 
Brigantine marshes. The most im- 
pressive Heron-breeding colonies are 
near Marshalltown where the Egret 
sometimes nests among the Great 
Blues, and the Paulsboro Colony 
where Egrets and Little Blue Herons 
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Hooded Warbler at Nest 


LORE 


nest with Black-crowned Night 
Herons and Green Herons. This 
heronry is protected by the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, 
which will furnish particulars to 
applicants pledged not to molest the 
nests. The Society might also fur- 
nish directions for inspecting a Bald 
Eagle's nest if there are no odlogical 
tendencies. Happily our National 
bird is still well established as a 
breeder in south Jersey. 

For Clapper Rail, the Brigantine- 
Absecon area is recommended. For 
breeding Least Bittern, American 
Bittern, Florida Gallinules, Sora and 
Virginia Rail, Wood Duck, and 
Blue-winged Teal, Troy Meadows 
in north Jersey is an ideal spot. To 
explore its entire extent permission 
must be secured, for much of the 
meadow is privately owned. In 
south Jersey, Least Bittern, Florida 
Gallinule, Blue-winged Teal, and 
several other water-birds are often 
observable, with little effort, from 


MEET NEW JERSEY’S 


BIRDS! 


Photo copyright by H. H. Pittman 


Carolina Rail 


the road over the open swamp at 
Heislerville, Cumberland County. 
The Osprey can be found nesting 
commonly from Sandy Hook south 
to Point Pleasant and from Cape 
May up the shore of Delaware Bay, 
while those interested in Hawk 
migrations should not miss the 
great fall flights at Cape May. 
Leaving the water-birds and the 
passing Hawks for the fields, woods, 
and hills, one may find the Tufted 
Titmouse and Carolina Chickadee 
in almost any rich woods in the 
southern half of the state; Cardinals 
chiefly in or about small towns south 
of the Raritan River; Pine and Prai- 
rie Warblers abundant through the 
Pine Barrens, and if you can elicit 
the help of Julian K. Potter of Col- 
lingswood, or J. Fletcher Street of 
Beverly, N. J., you will be shown 
among other fine birds, Blue-gray 


Gnatcatchers in several south Jersey 
breeding localities. 

The Pileated Woodpecker is most 
easily found in the woods along the 
Kittatinny Ridge in the northwest- 
ern corner of the state, a likely spot 
being Stokes State Forest, especially 
about scenic Tillman Falls. Look 
in the Stokes Forest also for several 
of the northern breeding Warblers- 
Nashville about the clearings; Mag- 
nolia below the falls; Black- 
throated Blue, Blackburnian, North- 
ern Water-Thrush, and Canadian 
Warbler. Even a better place for 
some of these is the country east of 
Mashipacong Lake (reached from 
Sussex, but a permit must be secured 
to trespass); also the plateau lying 
between Wawayanda Lake and 
Greenwood Lake. There one also 
occasionally finds nesting Brown 
Creepers, Solitary Vireos, and occa- 
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sionally hears the music of the 
Hermit Thrush 

Along the beautiful glen of Dunn 
field Creek near Delaware Water 
Gap one can hear the Solitary Vireo 
throughout the nesting season, 
while the easterly base of the Kitta- 
tinnies is certain to yield Golden- 
winged and Hooded Warblers. In 
the northerly part of the state, from 
the eastern face of the Kittatinnies 
to Boonton and Wanaque Reservoir 
one is most likely to find those 
interesting Blue-winged-Golden- 
winged crosses—Brewster’s and 
Lawrence's Warblers. 

Dry fields about the Kittatinnies, 
especially near Flatbrook Valley, 
are favored by Henslow’s Sparrow 
in summer. Troy Meadows, on the 
grass tussock fields on the westerly 
edge, is about as sure to harbor the 
Short-billed Marsh Wren. These 
two species breed in close proximity 
in south Jersey, usually along the 
drier edges of the salt marsh. Espe- 
cially good localities are such sur- 
roundings west of Barnegat Bay 
from Waretown to Manahawkin. 

To those bird observers not cir- 
cumscribed in their field activities 
and recreation by definite physical 
limitations or by  ultra-scientific 
concepts, and so fortunately con- 
stituted that they know the mag- 
netic pleasures of friendly competi- 
tion for a big-day list of birds, New 
Jersey offers a happy and fruitful 
hunting ground. The congenial 
ornithological possibilities of its 
choicest coastal areas in the annual 
Birp-Lore Christmas Census have 
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been quite fully explored and de- 
veloped. The broader possibilities 
of its big May Day one-party lists 
have been tapped but by no means 
exhausted in the annual twenty- 
hour trek from Elizabeth via Troy 
Meadows, Boonton Hills, Laming- 
ton, Princeton, and the Pine Barrens 
to Brigantine and the ocean shore. 
These herculean efforts, testing both 
muscle and endurance, are as fine 
and stimulating a sport as man has 
yet conceived. Only one ignorant 
of the thrills of a modern ‘big day,’ 
the intimate and rugged companion- 
ships, the excitement of each dis- 
covery, expected or unexpected, the 
changing panoramas as one explores 
in turn fresh-water marshes, moun- 
tain woodlands, rich river-bottoms, 
fresh plowed earth in fertile valleys, 
pine barrens, salt marsh and finally 
the sea, will pooh-pooh and be- 
little. The start is long before dawn, 
the finish almost as long past sun- 
set; and every moment between is 
crammed with tense alertness for 
busy eyes and ears and a constant 
urge to set a new record. It isn't 
science—it’s recreation pure and 
simple, no more subject to faulty 
scoring than most of our outdoor 
sports. So, to those who aspire to 
something fuller and fresher and 
more sustainingly strenuous than 
the usual in birding and other rec- 
reations, I commend a big day on 
New Jersey's ‘high roads’ and ‘low 
roads.’ Great possibilities remain 
of applying individual ingenuity in 
mapping a course to yield a new 
record. 
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The Nest in the Rose Hedge* 


By Margaret Morse Nice 


Illustrated by Roger ; iz Peterson 
y 


OW that Uno and Una had 

three nests to their credit, and 
two families safely fledged, I ex- 
pected them to rest on their laurels. 
But not a bit of it! On June 20, two 
days after the last baby had left the 
nest, Una was tugging once more 
at twigs. 

And even more surprising than 
her undiminished zeal, was the place 
where she was getting material. It 
was none other than the rose hedge 

4M’s rose hedge! One of the babies 
had settled here the day before, and 
Una was taking charge of it. (It is 
always the mother Song Sparrow 
that follows a baby out of the terri- 
tory, a situation that sometimes 
breaks up happy homes.) Quarta 
threatened her, and 4M drove her 
home, but she was not to be dis- 
couraged 

I put my camp-stool in a strategic 
spot, changed the feeding station 
with its bird seed and bread to 
central position, and prepared to 
watch developments. The birds co- 
Operated by accepting me as part of 
the environment. 

The next day, when 4M wasn't 
looking, Uno and Una made an ex- 
ploration together into the rose 
hedge and I heard the soft, pretty 
nest-call. But soon 4M’s vigilance 
was aroused; he drove Uno fiercely 
away whenever the latter came any- 


where near the site of the new nest. 
Una, however, grew more and more 
determined. On June 23, she was 
scolding on the post above her nest; 
4M flew at her; she said zhee and 
stood her ground. He flew at her 
again; she countered with redoubled 
zhees and he retreated! Her nest was 
there, hence that was er land, and 
she paid no attention to 4M’s 
pretensions. 

Uno alighted on a dead tree lying 
some ten feet east of the hedge and 
within his own territory; 4M went 
there too. Uno at first retreated, 
but plucked up courage to return, 
whereupon there was a fight in the 
sweet clover. 4M flew to the post 
in the hedge and started to sing, but 
stopped short in the middle of a 
song at the sight of Una gathering 
nesting material right below him. 
But as she continued to work, he 
resumed his singing. 

Since the first three nests of both 
Una and Quarta had been placed on 
the ground, I searched and searched 
through the prickly rose hedge and 
the north rose-bush for nests in low 
situations, only to discover at last 
that each bird had built her fourth 
nest three feet from the ground. On 
June 24 Una laid the first of her four 
eggs, while Quarta’s nest already 
held its full complement of three. 

What, in the meantime, were the 


*See Birp-Lore, July-August, 1936, page 257, tor the first installment in this series. On page 260 
is a decorative map of territories, giving the scene of these actions. 
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“Uno was hopping and hopping about it...” 


THE NEST 


babies doing? For the first week of 
life in the open, Song Sparrow eti- 
quette is summed up in the motto, 
‘Children should be heard and not 
seen.’ Insistent calls from the weeds 
changed to squeals of appreciation 
over the frequent meals brought by 
both parents. 

By the beginning of the second 
week the young things come out 
into society—fluffy, buffy, bob- 
tailed darlings able to use their 
wings for the first time. Since 
mother is apt to be busy with prep- 
arations for the next family, their 
attentions are showered on father. 
Here is a typical entry on the date 
of first appearance: 

Baby pursuing 4M. 4M twitters fiercely 
in warning. Baby stops his cries instantly. 


4M twitters and twitters, shooing his child 
under the bushes away from me. 


Song Sparrow fathers are long 
suffering. They don’t take offense 
when their children stand on their 
toes, or land on their backs, or 
knock them from their perches. 
Nearly every song that 4M gave 
became a signal for a child to pop 
up beside him. 

It may have been these children 
that were partly responsible for the 
next episode in the drama in our 
garden, or it may have been simply 
that 4M had grown tired of too 
much family life. At any rate, he 
took a vacation with the children 
for a few days at the west end of 
his territory. And how Quarta did 
miss him! 

She had been accustomed to 
coming off the nest at rather short 
intervals—only sixteen and seven- 
teen minutes, but on the 26th her 
husband failed to come to sing her 


IN THE ROSE HEDGE 


off the nest, and she stayed on wait- 
ing in vain for him, once for thirty- 
three minutes and once for forty. 
And loneliness was not all she suf- 
fered from, for Uno seized the op- 
portunity by ‘pouncing’ on her. 
Pouncing is an integral part of Song 
Sparrow courtship, apparently the 
means by which the male shows 
that he is lord and master. The 
technique is as follows: the male 
suddenly darts down at the female, 
collides with her, and flies away 
with a loud song. He pounces on 
his own wife, and also at times on 
his neighbors’ if they chance to be 
unprotected, treating them much 
more roughly than he does his own 
mate. 4M had pounced on Una a 
number of times, but never before 
had I seen Uno pouncing on Quarta. 

The next day things were going 
from bad to worse. I noted: 

Quarta says zhee zhee at a baby bunny. 
That miserable Uno attacks her; she fights 
back, zhee-zheeing fiercely; he flies away sing 
ing; 4M has surely lost all interest in his 
territory, nest, and mate. The territories 
are hopelessly mixed. 

4M actually sings; Quarta answers with 
a loud eee eee eve. I'm thankful to see he 
hasn't forgotten his wife entirely. At this 
stage during the last nesting he was as de 
voted as could be. 

There is no other bird that swings around 
to the feeding station with the perfect con- 
fidence of Uno. The others come by degrees, 
hesitating, doubtful. 

Again Uno pounces on Quarta; sings as 
he stands there; sings as she flies away. If 
only 4M were on the job! 


And then something happened 
which I would have given much to 
see. Unfortunately, a combination 
of rain and household duties pre- 
vented me from devoting the morn- 
ing of June 28 to the birds, and it 
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was not until late in the afternoon 
that I was able to visit them. At 
once the question arose— Where ts 
Uno? 

What has him? 


babies are hungry and calling 


His 


They 


become of 


feel deserted, and so do I 


Seven faint songs from the south- 
west were the only evidence of 
Uno's existence in the two hours 
that I watched. 4M was back once 
more, feeding young and calling 
Quarta off the nest. 

The next morning I was out early 
to try to solve the mystery. I heard 
a Song Sparrow chunk on the south- 
east bank and then give soft tséps. 

It is Uno! What sas happened to him to 
change him into such a different bird—te- 
tiring, silent, oblivious of the seeds? His 
feathers look a bit ruffled 

A baby discovers him and pursues him 
closely. Uno gives him a small tidbit, while 
baby flutters 

Uno's baby hops on his back in his 


Uno appears worn out 


eagerness, slipping off again. Uno catches 


an insect and feeds him 

Uno was a very subdued, modest, 
quiet bird that morning. By after- 
noon he seemed to be recovering 
some of his normal spirits. 4M ap- 
peared a number of times, but 
showed no disposition to guard his 
territory. 


The next day Uno was his old self 


again except that he stood in great 
awe of 4M. The latter must have 
caught him abusing Quarta and 
given him a punishment that he 
long remembered. 

Not only was Uno very much 
afraid of 4M, but he even hurried 
away at the approach of Quarta! 
But, remarkable to relate, 4M gave 
way to Una! So here was a topsy- 
turvy situation, with territory lines 
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broken down, 4M and his mate 
dominating Uno, but dominated by 
Una. Uno never dared sing near his 
own nest, and never ventured to 
drive 4M away when he sang right 
above it. 

But the tangle was straightened 
out in due time by means of the terri- 
tory establishment procedure. On 
July 1, I saw the first manifestation, 
a boundary dispute near Una’s nest; 
Uno had just got a billful of bread 
when 4M came to threaten him; 
they hopped about, Uno singing 
with the bread in his mouth. The 
next day I witnessed three of these 
ceremonial territory establishments 
between 6.45 and 8.45 a.Mm., the 
ground covered being that between 
Una’s nest and the cottonwoods, 
supposedly Uno's land, anyway. 
4M was the silent, menacing over- 
lord, Uno the singing suppliant. 
There was antagonism between the 
two families that day. For the first 
time each father drove off the other's 
babies from his land, and one of 
4M’s children drove one of Uno’s. 
Even the females had a fight! The 
singing of both males rose to a high 
pitch. 

During the next three days, the 
status of the controversy over Una’s 
nest in 4M’s territory remained 
much the same: Uno was driven 
from the vicinity of his own nest by 
4M, but the latter, incredible as it 
may seem, was afraid of Una. That 
a male of the bellicose character of 


4M should be dominated by a pleas- 


ant little female like Una was 
strange, indeed. 
July 2. 4M approaches Una; she zhee- 


chee-zhees vehemently at him, spreading her 
tail, so he goes to the feeding place 


THE NEST IN THE ROSE HEDGE 


Conflict between 4M and Uno 


July 3. Una to the seeds, says zhee zhee 
at sight of 4M puffed up nearby. Goes for 
him and he retreats. 

July 4. 4M wants to come to the seeds, 
but stands in awe of Una, who is feeding 
there. 

On July 5, at 9.00 a.m., I exam- 
ined Quarta’s nest and found an in- 
fant lying between the broken 
halves of the shell. Quarta did not 
leave again until 9.45, when she 
came off chattering. Since 4M did 
not seem to be in the vicinity, she 
probably did not meet him during 
her eight-minute outing. At 10.22 
she left again, and 4M, who had 
been singing nearby for nine min- 
utes, darted after her. Three min- 
utes later he appeared, sang twice 
on the post near the nest, and then 
went in to look at the nest. (Males very 


rarely visit the nest during incuba- 
tion.) At 10.29 he returned with a 
small insect, and baby received his 
first meal. How did Quarta tell 4M 
that something had happened? 

The 6th of July proved to be the 
decisive day. Again and again 4M 
came over by the rose hedge, tor- 
menting Uno, who again and again 
put in his claim for the land by his 
rapid singing, while both hopped 
about near each other. At 9 
o'clock, 4M drove one of Uno's 
children; Uno hurried to the scene 
and there was a fight. Then began 
another ceremony. This time Una 
lent a hand, saying zhee zhee as she 
viciously went for 4M, who quickly 
retreated. Back and forth went the 
two males, back and forth within a 
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A meal of bread 


few inches of each other. At last 
the crisis came; the two. birds 
clenched, fighting desperately on the 
ground, attacking each other again 
and again. Finally 4M flew off and 
sang, and Uno did the same. And 
half an hour Jater Uno had the great 
bliss of singing right over his own 
nest. 

So the victory was won, and Uno 
was in possession of the hedge at 
last. And only just in time, for on 
July 7 at 7.24 a.m., I found the first 
baby had hatched. 

Now was my chance to discover 
how mother Song Sparrow informs 
father of the great event. Una went 
to the seeds, but Uno came to the 
hedge to object to my interest, so 
the pair did not meet. Fifteen min- 
utes later what should I see to my 
horror, but a sizable garter snake at 
the base of Una's rose bush. Uno 
was hopping and hopping about it 
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silently, then gave it a peck, where- 
upon the snake darted its head at 
him. Another peck, and it uncoiled 
and crawled into the hedge. This 
caused such excitement among the 
Nices that Una’s and Uno’s en- 
counter at the seeds passed un- 
noticed. The pair returned flipping 
their wings; both went to the nest; 
Uno left and returned in eight min- 
utes with the first meal. 

And now another curious thing 
happened: 4M pounced on Una once 
more. It seemed that as long as Una 
had the sole responsibility of pro- 
tecting her nest and herself from 4M, 
she had to make herself formidable 
by exaggerated hostility. But now 
that that bit of land was ceded to 
Uno, Una once more slipped into 
the rdle of mere neighbor's wife, 
and as such, a legitimate object for 
pouncing— in case neighbor was not 
present! 
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THE NEST 

4M _ had fed his older children 
until July 2 when they were twenty- 
seven and twenty-eight days old. 
Uno fed his until the 6th when they 
were one day older, although it 
must be confessed that during the 
last three days he had vacillated 
between donations of food and mild 
pecks. 

But the new babies were the pride 
of his heart! He brought them tiny 
insects and stood over them lovingly 
for many minutes at a time, Una 
often having difficulty in dislodging 
him. He even sang while perched 
on the rim of the nest! Una, for her 
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part, had at last discovered that 
little babies are different from eggs, 
and brought them food almost from 
the start. 

And so the Song Sparrows’ strenu- 
ous labors drew to a close. Early 
on the morning of July 17 we had 
to bid goodby to our friends in the 
garden. Quarta’s and 4M’s nest 
stood empty, as their one baby 
the others having mysteriously van- 
ished soon after hatching—had left 
the day before. And peace reigned 
about the nest in the rose hedge 
where four pretty voungsters were 
nearly fledged. 


CONCERNING THE WOOD IBIS 


‘The Wood Ibis,’’ says Audubon, 
“When digestion is partially accomplished 
Takes wing, rises in spiral circlings 
To an immense height performing 
The most beautiful evolutions.”’ 
[ recall an Autumn evening 
At the old Café Martin 
On lower Fifth Avenue, 


When after a dinner 


Of which I remember 

Only the Filets de Soles en Crépes, 
The Pintades au Cresson, 

The Perrier-Jouet °84, 

The Chateau Margaux ‘70, 

And the Eau de Vie de Danzig, 

I felt a sudden impulse to soar 
And perform beautiful evolutions. 
But alas! A solicitous doorman 
Aided by a friendly policeman 
Placed me in the cushioned depths 
Of a Hansom, and my address 

In the hands of its driver. 

I have never been so near soaring 


Since. 
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Blank & Stoller Photo 


FRANK RICHARD OASTLER 


FRANK RICHARD OASTLER 
1871 — 1936 


Y THE recent death of Dr. Frank 

R. Oastler, the cause of wild- 
life preservation lost a great cham- 
pion and the National Association 
of Audubon Societies was deprived 
of one of the most influential mem- 
bers of its Board of Directors. 

Every summer for the past twenty- 
four vears, Dr. Oastler devoted three 
months or more to the photograph- 
ing of the scenic beauty and the wild 
life of North America. From Mexico 
to Alaska, in all the important re- 
gions where moose, bear, elk, wild 
goats, sheep, and deer are found, 
Frank Oastler made his expeditions 
to study these animals and to bring 
home still and motion pictures of 
them, taken in their wild environ- 
ment. By lakes and in marshes 
where water-fowl abound, his pho- 
tographic tent has been pitched for 
weeks at a time. His collection of 
nature photographs became one of 
the most valuable in the world, con- 
taining some tens of thousands of 
stills and not less than 500,000 feet 
of motion pictures. His lecture 
services were given freely to public- 
spirited organizations, for some of 
which he thus raised as much as 
$40,000 in a year. 

He long had been a member of the 
Conservation Committee of the 
Camp Fire Club of America, and at 
its monthly meetings gave previews 
of his latest photographic work. 
He was vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon So- 


cieties, the Camp Fire Club, and the 
Explorers’ Club of America. 

Dr. Oastler was an eminent phy- 
sician-surgeon and had engaged in 
practice since 1894. He was a 
graduate of Yale and of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, and at 
the time of his death was chief gyne- 
cologist and obstetrician of Lenox 
Hill Hospital, New York City. 

He was much interested in our 
National Parks and was one of the 
originators of the modern educa- 
tional programs of the Park Service, 
administered by means of nature 
walks, museums, and nature lec- 
tures. He was chiefly responsible for 
saving the remnants of the Trum- 
peter Swan which, in the United 
States, breeds only in Yellowstone 
Park and at Red Rock Lake, 
Montana. 

On July 5, when he was making 
the ascent of Lincoln Peak, from 
Sperry Glacier in Glacier National 
Park, Montana, he discovered evi- 
dence that all was not well with his 
heart. At the time he was carrying 
a heavy load of cameras and photog- 
rapher’s accessories. A week later, 
in the hotel, he was stricken with a 
severe attack of angina pectoris, and 
his death occurred on August 2, 
1936, at the age of sixty-five. He 
had planned to journey on to the 
wilds of Alaska to make further 
photographic studies of the great 
brown bears. 

His funeral was held in the Church 
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of the Heavenly Rest, Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, on August 9. The 
casket was covered with blue gen- 
tians gathered by loving hands in 
the high mountains of Wyoming. 
As his body was laid to rest in 


Woodlawn Cemetery, a Red-eyed 
Vireo, in the trees nearby, sang 
throughout the ceremony. 

Dr. Oastler is survived by his 
wife, Maude Matthews Oastler. 
. & & 


STRANGE PASSAGE 


Across the windy spaces, over all 


The rocky peaks, harvested brittle plains 


And barren trees, beating through chilling rains, 


The Bobolinks answer a secret call. 


Swiftly they mount the urgent air of fall 


Before the last brief warmth of summer wanes 


And, tropic-bound, defying hurricanes, 


Weave a strange pattern for an interval. 


No blind flight is the yearly pilgrimage; 


Pitting themselves against immensity, 


Always upon the same uncharted way, 


They go; with courage as their heritage, 


Some instinct guiding them infallible, 


They dare the night, endure the hawk-eyed day. 
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The annual meeting of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union will be held this year 
in Pittsburgh, October 19-22. Information 
in regard to headquarters, time and place of 
sessions, program, membership, etc., may 
be obtained from Dr. T. S. Palmer, Secretary 
of the Union, at 1939 Biltmore Street, 
Washington, D. C. 

No one who, in November, 1924, attended 
the preceding and first meeting of the A. O. 
U. in Pittsburgh will need to be reminded of 
its success. Since that date the Union's 
membership has increased about one-third 
and Pittsburgh has doubtless contributed its 
share to this addition. With a longer list 
of both visitors and hosts and a deeper inter- 
est in the study of birds there is, therefore, 
every reason to believe that the Congress of 
1936 will be even more worth while and 
enjoyable than that of 1924. 

Aside from what it can offer the bird- 
student of today, Pittsburgh will be ever 
memorable in the annals of ornithology as 
the place where, in September, 1807, Audu- 
bon embarked on what became his career as 
an ornithologist. So, too, the author who 
presents his first paper before the A. O. U. 
at this meeting may feel that he has formally 
embarked on his career in ornithology and, 
unless my experience is exceptional, I can 
assure him that should he make forty or 
more subsequent appearances not one will 
leave so deep a memory as the first. 

In 1800 the population of Pittsburgh is 
said to have been 1565 and the A. O. U. was 
undreamed of. Both have grown, but great 
as the city’s contribution to the world has 
been, we venture to believe that the change 
in our attitude toward nature, which the 
development of the Union and its affiliate 
organizations expresses, is even greater. 


Doubtless the steel companies would not 
be convinced by this statement. Possibly 
even some members of the A. O. U. may 
believe that we unduly exaggerate the im- 
portance of bird study and bird conservation, 
the latter so demonstrably dependent on the 
former. But if in a tour of Pittsburgh's 
markets and streets the attending members 
of the Union should find the conditions 
which existed in the early eighties, they 
would realize the extent of the change that 
has occurred since the A. O. U. and Audubon 
Societies were organized and for which they 
are so largely responsible. In place of stalls 
heavily festooned with wild Ducks, Ruffed 
Grouse, Quail, Prairie Chickens and possibly 
Robins, they would not find one wild bird 
legally offered for sale. In place of bonnets 
bedecked with the feathers of Thrushes, 
Warblers, Swallows, Orioles, Waxwings and 
other native species, they would probably 
look in vain for even an imitation bird. 

The significance of this difference between 
yesterday and today is not to be grasped in 
a moment. It represents a nation-wide 
change of heart toward living birds as they, 
in an infinite variety of ways, express their 
haunts. It means that throughout this con- 
tinent the incomparable attractiveness of 
these winged creatures is recognized as an 
asset of supreme importance. And for this 
awakening we have primarily to thank the 
handful of men, who in forming the A. O. U. 
also laid the foundation of the Audubon 
movement, and the continued affiliation of 
these two organizations has placed the com 
bined forces of science, sense and sentiment 
squarely behind the campaign for bird 
protection. 

Great as is the power of sentiment, emo- 
tion, to be effective, should be born of fact, 
and it is the bird-student who, in large 
measure, has supplied the facts on which 
the case for bird conservation has been 
argued. On the other hand, the bird con 
server, in turning the bird collector into the 
bird observer, is in no small degree respon- 
sible for the development of those methods 
of study that have so greatly increased our 
knowledge of the habits of birds. The mem- 
bers of the N. A. A. S. will therefore find 
themselves as much at home in Pittsburgh 
as though they were already members of 
the A. O. U.—F. M. C. 
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THE AUDUBON NATURE CAMP 


Many found the camp a revelation 


From twenty-four states and two Canadian 
provinces, from as far west as California and 
as far south as Florida, came two hundred 
and twenty-three men and women this past 
summer to the Audubon Nature Camp in 
Muscongus Bay, Maine. Here each one 
spent from two to six intensive weeks be- 
tween June 12 and September 9. Each is now 
equipped with a definite program, adapted 
to specific requirements. These programs 
were developed through individual con- 
ferences with members of the staff. 

Back to their home communities have 
gone these enthusiastic nature leaders now 
able to augment the effectiveness of their 
teaching of nature study and conservation. 
Each has been well grounded in conserva- 
tion needs, and in an ecological approach 
to conservation problems. No longer will 
these leaders, responsible for forming juve- 
nile attitudes towards our outdoor resources, 
think in terms of birds and mammals di- 
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vorced from their environment. No longer 
will they consider the practicality of foster- 
ing one form of wild life at the expense of 
others. The old ideas of preferential treat- 
ment have been thoroughly submerged by 
a sound conservation approach. As old 
notions have gone they have been replaced 
by a realization that past failures in con- 
servation have resulted, to a considerable 
degree, from a lack of ecological understand- 
ing. And as these leaders realize that con- 
servation is entirely workable, their enthu- 
siasm for it has grown. One writes that she 
is forming a Junior Audubon Club of 800 
members! 

Not only did these youth leaders carry 
away rich rewards that will have a practical 
bearing on their teaching, but they also 
carried with them a rich memory of a happy 
vacation. Twenty-six applications for the 
1937 season have already come in. No more 
convincing evidence of appreciation of the 
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Photo by Mark Emerson 


Muascongus Bay 


camp could be given than the letter printed 
below 


Dear Mr 


The time I have spent in your camp has been 
the most enjoyable in my life 

I am sending herewith a gift to the camp. | 
do this now, instead of putting it into my will, 
for possibly it will be a long time before I pass on, 
and the time for contributions is when they are 
most needed—at the beginning of the project 

I want to thank you and all the members of the 
staff for the kindness shown me and for the excel- 
lent instruction offered. I shall look forward to 
coming again, and in the. meantime I'll do all I 
can to boost the camp by telling about the 
marvelous opportunities offered there to nature 
students. 

With best wishes for the continued growth of 
the camp, | am 


BUCHHEISTER 


Yours sincerely, 


The writer wishes to remain anonymous 
The gift enclosed was a check for $1000. 

Numerous other individuals have given 
generously, though the bulk of the initial 
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expense of repairing buildings, and securing 
necessary equipment, has yet to be met. 

Not a small factor in the success of the 
camp was the friendly, codperative attitude 
on the part of Maine neighbors. They were 
universally helpful, and many of them, in 
cluding such groups as the Old Bristol Garden 
Club and the Damariscotta-Newcastle Ro 
tary Club, enjoyed visits to the camp 

During the entire summer there was not a 
single case of serious illness or accident. 
Indeed, the least-used building in the camp 
was the infirmary. In spite of strenuous 
activities, many of the campers reported 
gains in weight, and many more returned 
to their usual labors refreshed in body as 
well as in mind 

Many of the campers found their stay at 
the Audubon Nature Camp a revelation. A 
number of them had never seen the ocean. 
Every camper had an opportunity to travel, 
by boat, to the outlying islands where wild 
Maine, in all its majestic grandeur, left an 
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impression that will linger for many years. 
Ic is small wonder that there has been ex- 
pressed a unanimous and deeply felt satis 
faction at the opportunity to participate in 
this unique, new venture in adult education. 

Now the island is left to the deer, the 
birds, the spruces—and Captain Davis. He 
is to act as warden and caretaker during the 


At the Raven's Nest 
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winter, and has already begun to put the 
camp in readiness for next year. Mr. and 
Mrs. Buchheister will be back for the 


summer of 1937 as will, undoubtedly, other 
members of the staff. There seems every 
certainty that next year the camp will not 
only be filled, but that it will be necessary 
to turn away many applicants. 
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THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL AUDUBON CONVENTION 
IN OCTOBER 


Field-Trips and Conservation Addresses and Discussion Promise 
Interesting Sessions 


The Thirty-second Annual Convention of 
the National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties will be initiated this year by an Audu- 
bon Camp reunion dinner, to be held in the 
Bird Hall of the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York City at 8.00 
p.M., Friday, October 23. While this will 
be primarily for those who attended the 
Camp, and their friends, all who are inter- 
ested will be welcome. The dinner will be 
informal, and a comprehensive picture of 
what life at the Audubon Camp is like will 
be presented. Most of the staff of the Camp 
will attend. 

Two field-trips are scheduled over the 
week-end, under the leadership of the 
Audubon staff. The first of these will repeat 
the extremely popular trip to the Witmer 
Stone Wildlife Sanctuary, Cape May, N. J., 
leaving New York City on Saturday morn- 
ing, October 24, and returning Sunday 
evening, the 25th. 

The second, arranged primarily for those 
unable to take the two-day trip to Cape 
May, will leave Pennsylvania Station at 
5.45 a.m., Sunday, October 25, on the 
Fishermen's Special, to Montauk Point, L. I. 
From the village of Montauk, buses will 
transport observers to the Point—one of the 
most spectacularly beautiful places on the 
Atlantic coast—for a day with the birds. 
The train back to the city leaves at 4.50 
P.M. 

At 10.00 a.m., Monday, October 26, the 
regular sessions of the convention will open 
in the new Roosevelt Memorial Hall audito- 
rium at the American Museum of Natural 
History. Throughout the morning and 
afternoon, members of the staff will present 
interesting reports of Association activities, 
in many cases illustrated with motion pic- 
tures or slides. 

The Educational session, with entertain- 
ment features, will be held on Monday eve- 
ning. At this time, Mr. Kermit Roosevelt, 
President, will present a gold medal to the 
winner of the children’s Junior Club prize 
contest of the 1935-36 school year. 


Tuesday, the 27th, will be devoted to 
addresses and discussions with relation to 
such conservation problems as are caused by 
pollution, erosion, unwise reclamation and 
drainage, inadequate hunting regulations, 
over-shooting, over-grazing, and control of 
predatory species. 

The annual business meeting of the Asso- 
ciation will be held at 9.00 a.m., Tuesday 
morning, the 27th, and the Board of Direc- 
tors will hold a meeting immediately 
thereafter. 

The annual dinner will be held at 7.30 
p.M. on Tuesday evening. As those who 
attended last year will appreciate, this event 
should prove a stirring climax to a signifi- 
cant convention. 

No one interested in wild-life conservation 
can afford to miss this convention, and it is 
hoped that as many members of the Asso- 
ciation as possible will attend all sessions. 
Nationally known conservationists and 
naturalists will discuss problems involved in 
the destruction of wild life and its habitats, 
with particular reference to the activities in 
which the Association is engaged. 

It is anticipated that not later than Oc- 
tober 12, programs giving full details will 
be mailed to all members. 


Audubon Association to Have 
Christmas Card 


Bird-lovers and conservationists will be 
able to combine Christmas greetings with 
aid for wild life this year, by purchasing the 
new Audubon Christmas Cards, which will 
be on sale by December 1. The Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds has sold such a 
Christmas card many years and found that 
its members welcome such a means of spread- 
ing a knowledge of birds. Proceeds from 
the sale of the cards will go to swell the 
Audubon Association's war chest. A repro- 
duction of the card, and details as to price 
and ordering, will be given in the Birp-Lorz 
that is to appear about December 1. 
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THE SANCTUARY FRONT 


Recent News of Warden and Sanctuary Activities 


In our job of protecting important nesting 
places and other concentrations of bird life 
we are opposed by a variety of factors. Not 
the least of these is the Act of God, to use 
the convenient legal term. Of course, we 
are beginning to admit that although no 
man has invented a really successful rain- 
making machine, we are able to prevent rain, 
to cause drought and famine, and in other 
ways to usurp powers traditionally belong- 
ing elsewhere. But while water-fowl breed- 
ing areas in the Dakotas and in parts of 
Saskatchewan have been drying up and pro 
ducing no current broods of ducklings, the 
precipitation along the Gulf has been so 
extreme that for a time it looked as if flooded 
feeding-grounds would mean no hatch of 
Herons, Egrets, and Ibises. And we could 
do nothing about it! 

But the middle of July brought less rain 
fall along the Gulf—especially in Florida 
and with more normal conditions at the 
feeding-grounds our south Florida wardens 
reported the rapid establishment of rook- 
eries on the coast from Rookery Bay to 
Seminole Point (see map). Second broods 
were observed on Dildo Key in Florida Bay, 
during July and August. 


Season Late But Successful 


The last reports received indicate the pres- 
ence of over 120,000 birds of ten species in 
fourteen locations from Rookery Bay, south 
of Naples, to Dildo Key, east and south of 
East Cape Sable. Roughly, this is a straight- 
line distance of ninety miles. In patrolling 
the mangrove channels, rivers, keys, and 
bays over this route our two warden teams 
covered a total of 1081 miles during July. 

To August 1 slightly less than 7000 of 
these birds were nesting, but this number 
greatly increased under favorable conditions 
during August, and Warden L. R. Roberts 
reported on the 29th that Snowy Egrets 
alone were expected to raise nearly 40,000 
young before September. 

American Egrets are showing similar in- 
creases, as well as the other species inhabit- 
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ing these rookeries, especially Louisiana 
Herons. Unfavorable conditions early in the 
spring prevented an entirely successful season 
for the White Ibis, but during July six roosts 
contained an estimated population of 10,000 
immature birds of this species. 

A tropical disturbance reached Florida 
Bay and the southwest coast early on the 
morning of July 29. Warden James Durden, 
stationed at the Buttonwood Keys in Florida 
Bay, received a storm warning dropped from 
a Coast Guard plane on the morning of the 
28th, but elected to stay by his boats, and 
rode it out successfully. Wardens Kirk and 
Roberts ran their two boats into Hurricane 
Harbor at Sandfly Pass and none of the 
equipment was damaged. They reported 
that shortly after the storm center passed, 
a great many birds were observed going to 
the feeding grounds on the mainland, de 
spite a wind force of about forty miles. 


White-crowned Pigeons Guarded 


The beautiful White-crowned Pigeon, 
which nests on the Florida Keys during the 
summer months, has been much reduced in 
numbers by the local practice of taking the 
squabs for food. Warden Durden has been 
giving special attention to this species and 
in the last few weeks has saved many of 
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them from destruction. At the end of August 
he reported that the Pigeons had completed 
their nesting and were leaving the Keys, 
where there appears to be a scarcity of the 
berry that is one of their principal food 
items. This scarcity may be due to the de- 
structive nature of the hurricane of a 
year ago. 


More Extension of Range 


Of outstanding interest in the reports of 
seasonal wardens, employed to guard nest- 
ing colonies of birds through the spring and 
summer months, is the occurrence at Green 
Island, Texas, of several species not pre- 
viously reported there during the breeding 
season. Three pairs of White Ibises actually 
nested in the rookery and the Yellow- 
crowned Night Heron and Little Blue Heron 
were present in small numbers but did not 
nest. The last two species have been ob- 
served in a Night Heron rookery on the 
south shore of Long Island through the 
recent nesting season, and the Yellow-crown 
may have nested. This apparent tendency 
to spread out beyond the normal limits of 
the breeding range, both to the north and 
to the south, is of great interest, and studies 
should be made of its possible significance. 

In the island colony guarded by the Asso- 
ciation on the south shore of Long Island, a 
single nest of the Black Skimmer was found 
on July 14. It contained three eggs that 
subsequently hatched. 

Warden Cobb, on duty during the nesting 
season at Cobb's Island and vicinity, will 
be kept on through September this year in 
an effort to prevent the illegal shooting of 
shore-birds on that section of the coast. 


On Behalf of the White Pelican 


It is well known to Birp-Lore readers 
that the White Pelican is one of our North 
American species on the danger list. In 
spite of an estimated population of 30,000 
birds that remain, it must be realized that 
they are a highly vulnerable species nesting 
in only seven large colonies. As Alfred M. 
Bailey wrote in a recent article on this species 
in Birp-Lore, ‘“The eggs are not in enough 
baskets for security.”’ 


FRONT 


Of the four sizable colonies in the United 
States, three are on government reservations. 
The fourth, in Great Salt Lake, is well pro- 
tected by its isolation, but the birds have 
been shot on their feeding-grounds at Utah 
Lake, seventy-five miles away. 

When he was in Utah last spring, Mr. 
John H. Baker made arrangements for a 
warden patrol of the Utah Lake feeding- 
grounds, in codperation with the newly 
organized Utah Audubon Society. Mr. C. 
Lynn Hayward, of Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, was chosen for the post, and spent two 
and a half months on the Lake. 

There was no shooting this year, but then 
very few Pelicans used the habitual feeding 
areas, although Mr. Hayward transferred 
his base of operations from Provo Bay 
northward to the mouth of the Jordan River. 
It seems certain that the birds feeding at the 
upper end of the lake are from the Gunnison 
Island colony in Great Salt Lake, while the 
Provo Bay Pelicans, that dropped off after 
the middle of June, seemed to be non- 
breeders. 

The general scarcity of food in Utah Lake, 
attributable to pumping activities that 
lowered the water-level, made this feeding 
area unsuited for large numbers of Pelicans. 
Field work early next spring will be required 
to locate the feeding-grounds of the Gunni- 
son Island birds. 

Other species of interest in the area were 
Long-billed Curlew, White-faced Glossy 
Ibis, Brewster's Egret, Western Willet, 
Avocet, Black-necked Stilt, Snowy Plover, 
and Canada Goose, the last five species nest- 
ing. The nesting of the Ibises, Egrets, and 
Treganza’s Herons was prevented in the 
region of Provo Bay by the burning over of 
the rookery site. The tule bog where these 
interesting species have nested until recently 
is also threatened by a drainage project, 
which would theoretically create more acte- 
age for agricultural purposes, in a land 
where thousands of similar acres lie in alka 
line fallowness. Unless this project is 
stopped, more valuable and unique wild-life 
assets will be ground to dust under the heel 
of the political vote-getter. 

Without the trumpet blasts that might 
well herald the exciting pageantry to follow, 
the autumn flights at Cape May Point made 
a modest beginning on August 18. This year 
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it is expected that very few birds—even 
among those on the unprotected list—will 
fall to the practiced shots of local gunners. 
Past abuses have now brought about a no- 
shooting area covering the principal con- 
centration and flyway of migrant Hawks and 
other species. In addition to the protection 
given by the Witmer Stone Wildlife Sanc- 
tuary, established on property leased by the 
Association in 1935, a new law prohibits 
shooting from state or county highways 
within New Jersey. Most of the gunning 
has been accomplished in the woods area 
now included in the sanctuary or from the 
state highway that bisects the woods from 
east to west. It is not possible to get within 
shooting range of any appreciable number of 
Hawks at other points. 

Mr. James T. Tanner, graduate student in 
ornithology at Cornell University, is sta- 
tioned at the sanctuary this season as warden 
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and observer, and will carry on experiments 
in trapping and banding Hawks. 

The flight of August 18 was reported by 
Dr. Stone, and consisted of small numbers 
of Sharp-shinned, Marsh, and Broad-winged 
Hawks. Mr. Tanner was on the ground 
August 20, and reports that there has been 
only one small flight since, a group of less 
than 200 Hawks going through on Septem- 
ber 4, on a brisk wind from the northeast 
Most of these were Sharp-shins and Sparrow 
Hawks, with a scattering of Pigeon, Marsh, 
Red-tailed, and Broad-winged Hawks. Os- 
preys are reported as common every day and 
Bald Eagles have been observed frequently, 
evidently migrants. 

Among the land-birds, first arrivals have 
included large numbers of Kingbitds and 
Bobolinks. Two Arkansas Kingbirds were 
observed during the week of August 30. 
Se 


AUDUBON SANCTUARY FOR BALD EAGLE 


Following the appearance of Dr. Francis 
H. Herrick’s plea, ‘Save the Bald Eagle,’ in 
the last issue of Birp-Lore, the Audubon 
Association is pleased to announce a con- 
structive step toward this end 

Through the courtesy of the Philadelphia 
Electric Power Company, we have a sanc 
tuary lease for an indefinite period on the 
last occupied nesting-site of the Bald Eagle 
in eastern Pennsylvania. Since the Eagle has 
been reduced to one pair in an area where it 
was once common, this step seems desirable 
in an effort to save these birds, and if pos- 
sible restore an Eagle population along the 
Susquehanna River, where an abundance of 
their natural food is available. 

Mount Johnson Island, the site of the nest, 
is in the lake formed by the Conowingo Dam 
in the Susquehanna River. It was called to 
our attention by Prof. Herbert H. Beck, of 
Franklin and Marshall College, who is an 
authority on the birds of the Lancaster region 

Located high in the branches of a dead 
red oak on the highest point of this steep- 
sided rocky island, the nest has already, after 
five years of use, reached an enormous size. 
The former nest, which fell in a storm, 
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reached a much greater age and was in a 
tree that stood about 50 feet from the present 
one. 

Mr. Roy Smith, of Drumore, Pa., on the 
bank of the lake about a mile above the 
island, is much interested in the birds and 
is acting as warden. He reports that two 
young were raised successfully this year and 
one last year. If we are to succeed, public 
interest must be aroused and people educated 
to recognize the birds. Newspapers that 
glorify Eagle killers must be strongly con- 
demned by their readers. 

Fortunately, Pennsylvania has excellent 
laws in this respect, as both Eagles are pro- 
tected. We also have been assured of the 
whole-hearted coéperation of the Pennsyl- 
vania Board of Game Commissioners and 
their local game protectors. 

It is to be hoped that the establishment of 
this sanctuary and Dr. Herrick’s many writ- 
ings will focus attention on the serious 
nature of the problem of saving our national 
emblem. We hope it will point the way to 
the establishment of other local sanctuaries 
to protect the great nests of these birds from 
molestation.—R. H. P. 


DUCK-HUNTING MINORITY GETS 
OPEN SEASON 


The small minority of hunters who shoot 
Ducks—last year, one-quarter of one per 
cent of our population—have again been 
granted an open season by Federal author- 
ities, in spite of pleas by sportsmen and non- 
sportsmen from many parts of the United 
States. That the U. S. Biological Survey 
recognizes our water-fowl are progressively 
growing fewer in number is indicated by the 
fact that, to last year’s list of totally pro- 
tected birds, there have been added three 
species—the Redhead, Canvas-back and 
Atlantic Brant. How much good this will 
accomplish is dubious in view of the well- 
known inability of many hunters to recog- 
nize what species they are shooting until 
the birds are dead—if they can then. 

In spite of the progressive decline, the 
Federal government has this year seen fit to 
break the country into three hunting zones, 
in place of last year’s two, which means 
that, though each zone may shoot only 
during thirty consecutive days, Ducks mi- 
grating southward through the United 
States may be shot 15 days longer than they 
were last year. 

The regulations of last year are, by and 
large, continued. Ducks may be shot only 
between 7.00 a.m. and 4.00 p.m. The daily 
bag and possession limits on Ducks are 10, 
in the aggregate, of all kinds. Baiting, live 
decoys, sink boxes and batteries may not be 
used this year, either. The three-shell limit 
on repeating shotguns is retained. 

The Canadian government has imposed 
unusual restrictions on water-fowl shooting 
this year, and cut the season north of the 
Border to two months; this season will al- 
most certainly, in most parts of the Domin- 
ion, be further curtailed by freezing weather. 
For the first time in its history, we believe, 
Canada has closed the season on one of its 
Geese—the Atlantic Brant. 

In commenting on the open season, when 
it was announced in Washington, Mr. John 


H. Baker, Executive Director of the Audubon 
Association, cited its granting as pathetic 
indication of political pressure on the biol- 
ogists “‘charged with responsibility for the 
preservation of this great natural resource. 

‘When a biological entity like the wild 
Duck is the innocent bystander in the great 
American game of politics, it's no joke,” 
Mr. Baker said. ‘‘Once the water-fowl are 
gone, no power can bring them back. 

“Yet once more the pitiful remnant of 
water-fowl that formerly swept down the 
sky in untold millions is to be raked with 
shot from the northernmost settlements of 
white men to the southernmost limits of the 
birds’ winter-range. 

“This in the face of searing drought in 
the Ducks’ principal breeding-grounds in the 
prairie states of this country and Canada, 
with subsequent devastating effect on the 
crop of young Ducks. The Federal govern- 
ment has rushed to alleviate the distress of 
farmers and domestic livestock, but not that 
of our natural resources. 

“Disregard of future consequences has 
marked our treatment of America’s natural 
resources from inception of the white man’s 
expansion across the continent. Within the 
last forty years, especially, the invading 
white man has interfered with the nesting 
and feeding of water-fowl by drainage, 
plowing, grazing and fires; he has pushed 
the birds to the brink of extermination. With 
hundreds of thousands of shotguns, he has 
given them a shove. 

‘*Many Duck hunters have sold themselves 
the notion that ‘once a closed season, never 
an open one.’ The Audubon Association 
has not advocated, nor does it now urge, a 
permanent closure; it stands for a temporary 
halt in the deliberate kill by man, to permit 
natural restoration of an adequate breeding 
stock. The new regulations only serve to 
postpone, at incalculable risk, the inevitable 
halt.” 
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BOOK NEWS AND REVIEWS 


Tu Courtsnip or Goutp’s Manakin. By 
Frank M. Cuapman. Bulletin of The 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York. Pp. 471-525. 

This paper, on one of the most interesting 
of all passerine birds, possesses the virtues 
one would expect in a study by Dr. Chap- 
man. It is well organized, thoroughly docu 
mented, written with the lucidity that 
makes his writings a pleasure to read, con 
clusive, and instinct with a broad under 
standing of the biological significance of his 
findings. It is to be piously hoped that 
other students of bird behavior will mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest this paper! 

About two weeks before the inauguration of 
the courtship activities the males begin to gather 
at a yearly frequented /ek or courting ground in 
the forest 

The arrival of the breeding season is marked by 
the making of the ‘court.’ This is a small space 
on the forest floor, from which the male removes 
all loose material. This at once becomes the focal 
point of his life; to induce the female to visit him 
in court for the purpose of mating now becomes 
the chief object of his existence 

The vocal powers of the males are limited and, 
to announce the location of their courts to the 
females, they produce with their wing feathers 
loud snapping and whirring sounds which can be 
heard at surprising distances. With rare. . . ex- 
ceptions territorial rights are rigidly observed. . . . 

The nest is usually placed a hundred yards 
or more from the nearest court. 


These quotations, from the summary, give 
an idea of how unusual the behavior of this 
species is, and the complexity of the biolog 
ical problems indicated by its behavior 
pattern. Nests and females are so difficult 
to find in the dense tropical forest, that Dr. 
Chapman secured relatively few data on the 
birds away from the courts. By making full 
use of the mounted bird technique—in which 
a stuffed skin is placed within the sphere of 
activity of the male—he was able, however, 
co learn much concerning the sexual rela 
tions of the birds that would have been im- 
possible, by mere observation, in the time 
at his disposal. Much more work remains 
to be done, of course, on the bird's life his- 
tory; an enthralling opportunity is waiting 
for some student who can spend long periods 
on Barro Colorado—unless, that is, Dr. 
Chapman has himself staked a claim to the 
Manakin.—W. V. 
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Ricn Lanp, Poor Lanp. By Stuart Cuase. 
Whittlesey House, New York. 361 pp. 
$2.50. 

The person who can buy but one book a 
year on conservation, could not do better 
than to secure this volume. So fundamental 
is it, and so dramatically is the material pre- 
sented, that no one who is concerned with 
the future welfare of man in America can 
ignore the challenge of Mr. Chase's facts. 
Since the majority of his space is devoted to 
a consideration of soil and water resources, 
and since all life—including that of the wild 
creatures to whose protection the Audubon 
Association is dedicated—depends on these 
resources, all of us who are interested in 
wild life will find here a broad statement of 
wild-life's problems, and cogent suggestions 
for their solution. 

Nothing but good could result if this 
book were to be placed in every library and 
every school in North America. Mr. Chase 
subtitles it: A Study of Waste in the Natural 
Resources of America. It is actually much 
more than this; it is a history of the poverty 
and degradation and dismay that have fol- 
lowed the spending spree marking our occu- 
pation of a continent. It is a projection 
into the future of the poverty curve that, in 
many parts of the United States, has fol- 
lowed plenty. It is a history in terms of 
biology, physics, and economics that far 
transcends in importance the usual history 
that is taught in our schools. The rise or 
fall of the Federalist, Republican, Demo 
cratic, or Communist parties is as nothing, 
in its effect on human life, compared with 
the destruction of 100,000,000 acres of 
“formerly cultivated land.’ Of what sig- 
nificance is the death of a President, con- 
trasted with the current annual loss of 
3,000,000,000 tons of top-soil by erosion 
a mass that, as Chase points out, could be 
carried away by freight cars only if there 
were enough of them to girdle the earth, at 
the equator, nineteen times? 

Besides the destruction of soil and water 
resources, Mr. Chase has broadly considered 
the things that live upon and in them— 
forests, grass, and wild life. His presenta- 
tion is primarily statistical, but Dr. Dryas- 
dust would find little solace here. The 
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author is an experienced publicist, and the 
fact that much of his material has already 
appeared in such live journals of opinion 
and discussion as Harper's and The Nation 
is a guaranty that he can say well what he 
has to say. 

It is most encouraging to find that in a 
volume on what might be called bio- 
economy, wild life has at last come in for 
the consideration it deserves. It is some- 
what unfortunate, from our point of view, 
that the wild-life aspect has been treated 
with least success. Mr. Chase has leaned 
on some weak reeds, and has apparently not 
had his material reviewed by a biologist. 
His comments on predation show no ac- 
quaintance with recent researches, and the 
complex ecological considerations that show 
animals in the wild to be man’s allies, have 
eluded him. While he recognizes birds as 
insect controls, their importance as rodent 
controls, sowers of seeds, etc., does not re- 
ceive the consideration it should have. The 
place of wild animals, such as the coyote, 
in reducing the depletion of grasslands and 
the beneficent place of meat-eaters in pre 
venting such catastrophes as the Kaibab 
deer debacle, are not mentioned. However, 
considering the complete picture he has 
drawn, such criticisms are relatively unim- 
portant. Given a recognition of his major 
premises, wild life would be so largely bene 
fited by ecological improvements that we 
should not have to worry greatly about it. 

It is regrettable—to finish with adverse 
comments—that the sources of many sig- 
nificant statements are not given; many 
readers will want to pursue these topics 


farther. And so useful a volume as this 
deserves a first-rate index—which it doesn't 
have. 


Such criticisms, as well as others that 
might be made, should not be given too 
great weight. The significance of this book 
lies in the fact that a widely read and richly 
informed publicist has dug from libraries 
and files normally available only to techni- 
cians, the story that conservationists have 
for years been trying to get across to the 
general public. He has assembled a highly 
readable book that, if it can be given the 
circulation it deserves, must play an im- 
portant part in awakening the American 
public to the disaster that lies ahead—and 
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not so very far ahead—if we persist on the 
course we have followed during the nine 
teenth century and the first quarter of the 
twentieth. Furthermore, he has included in 
his plea for intelligent land-use a recognition 
of the importance of wild life. This is, 
distinctly, a book to be read.—W. V. 


Birps or THE West INviEs. By James Bonn. 
With map, colored plate, and 158 text 
figures of West Indian birds by E. L. Poole. 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia. January, 1936. xxv + 455 pp. 
$4.50. 


For nearly ten years the author has been 
engaged in an “‘intensive ornithological sur- 
vey’’ of the West Indies. He has visited at 
least fifty islands and studied in life 170 of 
the 174 indigenous genera of West Indian 
birds, a field experience which is absolutely 
unique. Not only did he discover several 
previously unknown subspecies, but he re- 
discovered two species supposedly extermi- 
nated, and with many others has accumu- 
lated data on distribution, range, or habits, 
about which little but their existence and 
technical descriptions were known. 

No one living, therefore, was so well 
fitted to produce the volume under considera- 
tion. It is really a ‘handbook,’ though not 
so called, which aims ‘‘to combine the tech- 
nical with the popular,"’ but the whole plan 
of the work is to enable the amateur lover of 
birds to identify West Indian birds, as he 
visits one or another of these lovely tropical 
islands 

The unit of the treatment is the native or 
resident ‘species.’ In those cases where sub- 
specific variation occurs, one of these races is 
selected for description, but the variations of 
the others are always concisely and clearly 
stated, and the paragraph on range makes it 
clear on which islands the several subspecies 
occur. All the descriptions are original and 
appear to resemble the model set by Chap- 
man’s famous ‘Handbook’ in that all essen- 
tial points are included, but minute details 
are excluded. The excellent illustrations in- 
clude all the more characteristic West Indian 
types of birds and aid the observer in rapid 
identification. There are numerous interest- 
ing sketches of abundance, habits, nesting, 
and song. Consistent with the ground plan 
of the book, winter and casual migrants from 
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the United States are treated together at the 
end of each family after the native or resident 
species. As is often the practice in a popular 
handbook, synonymy, references to the orig- 
inal descriptions, and even the authorities 
tor the names are omitted, but these latter 
are supplied in a complete list of the species 
and races in systematic sequence at the end of 
the volume 

If Mr. Bond's volume be regarded as a 
‘popular handbook’ or ‘guide’ to West In- 
dian birds, it is as nearly perfect a thing of 
its kind as has been produced for any quarter 
of the globe, and author and publisher de- 
serve nothing but praise and congratulations. 
The reviewer (and several friends) spent last 
March in Jamaica, making daily use of 
Mr. Bond's book, and we can testify stoutly 
that no other handbook proved more service- 
able or informative 

As a scientific or technical contribution, 
however, Mr. Bond's work is a great disap- 
pointment. The theory of a popular hand- 
book is that it is a concise and critically 
selected digest of the mass of information on 
record about the birds of the area included, 
previously widely scattered in hundreds or 
perhaps thousands of technical works and 
journals. No such state of affairs is even re- 
motely the case with West Indian birds. 
Mr. Bond's volume is consequently crowded 
with opinions and statements about them, 
the basis for which has never been published, 
and is still buried in his field journals or 
memory. Put in other words, the scientific 
validity of many statements still remains to 
be endorsed, and many of us hope that an- 
other work will soon appear from his pen, 
giving us the benefit of his great experience 
in many highly disputatious questions with 
regard to West Indian birds. 

The origin of the West Indian fauna is one 
of the most fascinating problems in zodgeog- 
raphy, but scant justice is accorded it in a 
few pages in the Introduction. The trained 
systematist can see that Mr. Bond has a set 
of criteria for recognizing genera and sub- 
species by no means agreeing with current 
practice, but to which he is absolutely en- 
titled. In many cases, however, there is 
general uncertainty. A series of footnotes 
gives us the author's systematic opinion, but 
all too rarely any real picture of the basis for 
it or the materia] in the way of specimens 
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examined to endorse it. Perhaps the most 
disputatious question with regard to West 
Indian birds is the exact status of many of the 
rare and most local species. How nearly ex 
tinct are they? How many individuals actu- 
ally exist? Only competent field experience 
can answer these questions, and Mr. Bond 
could undoubtedly supply it, if only he 
would. Instead, his book is filled with sur 
prising statements, not one of which is 
endorsed by any facts. Few of the birds 
thought of for some decades as very rare are 
very rare to Mr. Bond, and “‘local"’ or “‘not 
uncommon””’ is all we are vouchsafed with 
regard to many little-known birds, though 
these terms are in flat contradiction to the 
statements of other workers. I wish to make 
it quite clear that there is every probability 
that Mr. Bond's field experience supplies the 
proper warrant for regarding a very rare spe 
cies as actually ‘‘not uncommon,’ but scien 
tifically the evidence for such a change in 
status should precede the statement. 

Defects such as these are the inevitable 
result of attempting ‘to combine the techni- 
cal with the popular."’ One or the other side 
of the treatment is sure to suffer. In Mr. 
Bond's “Birds of the West Indies’ we have a 
beautifully done, popular handbook, which 
should really have followed the badly needed 
scientific report which is normally the prod- 
uct of any ‘intensive ornithological 
survey.’'—L. G. 


Lirrte Waters. By H. S. Person, with the 
coéperation of E. Johnston Coil and 
Robert T. Beall. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 82 pp. 15 cts. 


This attractively printed brochure, the 
price of which is within the reach of every- 
one, is one of the most important conserva- 
tion documents that has ever appeared. This 
praise is written deliberately, with full 
realization of the fact that it may seem exag- 
gerated. However, the opinion is held by 
many individuals to whom the reviewer has 
spoken about the booklet. It deals, broadly 
and specifically, with a basic natural resource 
—water—without which all life on the 
earth is impossible. Perhaps of equal im- 
portance, its subject matter is set forth with 
such dispassionate clarity, with such in- 
geniousness, and in such a fascinating maa- 
ner, that the book is a sheer pleasure to read. 


. 
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Here, again, we have conservation presented 
in the terms of human drama. If every 
American citizen would read it, this country 
would become a richer and pleasanter place 
to live in. 

The balance of nature, with particular 
reference to water, is clearly set forth, with 
provocative diagrams; those to whom the 
ideas are new will find this section a revela- 
tion. The results of man’s impact on nature, 
with its human consequences, are next por- 
trayed, in the same lucid and entertaining 
style. Finally, there is presented a program 
of therapy for a sick earth, that will not only 
benefit man but largely increase the wild 
things whose welfare concerns us all. Space 
does not permit a properly lengthy review. 
However, this is a must book—one every 
person interested in conservation should read 
for himself.—W. V. 


Green LaurELs. By Donatp CuLross 
Peattiz. Simon and Schuster, New York. 
i-xxiii, 2-368 pp. $3.50. 

Donald Peattie has written a popular, 
biographical interpretation of the lives of 
naturalists who have influenced the progress 
of biology. His work ranges from Aristotle 
to Fabre, taking in a host of such important 
naturalists as Buffon, Linnzxus, Cuvier, 
Wilson, Audubon, and Darwin. 

The book has three outstanding virtues to 
recommend it. It is accurate, it is readable, 
and it gives a philosophical interpretation. 
Most popular accounts of science are woe- 
fully inaccurate but ‘Green Laurels’ is not 
of this class. An accurate scientific book is 
rately readable. It seems to be a rule among 
scientists that to make a book dry and hard 
to read is a mark of distinction. Peattie 
writes in a pleasing style, fully as captivat- 
ing as fiction of the highest rank. Probably 
the most valuable contribution made is the 
author's interpretation of the lives of the 
men in relation to their work. Most biog- 
raphers and historians of science stick to the 
cold, hard facts of a man's life from the 
moment he is born until his tombstone is 
erected. Peattie essays a different attack. 
He looks over the man’s surroundings and 
then tells you what the ensemble means. 
Thus we find his explanation of the science 
of Bartram, Wilson, and Audubon: 


There can be no exaggerating the importance of 


the wilderness in the natural science of early 
America. It haunted the mind, it magnetized 
every one who came near enough to smell it on 
the western wind. It was the whole of the story. 
And the very nature of the wilderness—its —- 
less random abundance, the toilsomeness of all 
progress through it, the thirst to go on and look 
over a rim—this stamped the men who came to it. 
Science in the wilderness is never precise; you 
simply cannot see those first naturalists taking 
the temperature of bog water at different levels 
when an unknown whistle teased them from the 
swamp. 

All in all, Peattie has written a remarkable 
story of the progress of science, and those 
who would become interested in how science 
came to be what it is today ate advised to 
read it. Perhaps the chronology would be 
clearer had a few more dates been incorpo- 
rated. But there are no flaws or mars of con- 
sequence in the book, either as science or as 
literature.—Lronarp WINc. 


Birps IN THE WiLpeRNeEss. By GeroRGE 
Mixscn Sutton. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 200 pp. $3.50. 


Unfortunately, there are no_ statistics 
showing the numbers of scientists of im- 
portance who are killed in early childhood, 
but it is a wonder to me that I ever was 
privileged to meet the author of this exqui- 
sitely written compilation of adventures. 
I first had that realization of how few 
chances out of ten there were that he would 
live to tell this tale when, on page 13, I 
became wedged with him in a hollow log, 
not able to go back, and scarcely able to go 
forward, my hands ahead of me too far to 
ward off a large colony of daddy-long-legs, 
a flake of wood in my eye, tiny white-footed 
mice running all over me, sniffing and claw- 
ing, an ill-smelling Turkey Vulture, the 
object of the expedition, ahead. 

Usually, scientists, ornithologists in par- 
ticular, are men of interesting personalities, 
but seldom is one so gifted with an instinct 
for beautiful prose-writing, combined with 
a keen sense of huimor, that he can, without 
stretching many points, invest the wilder- 
ness with an atmosphere so strong that it 
pervades the very room in which the reader 
sits, and makes birds and animals of the 
four-footed variety quite as full of personal- 
ity as those of the more familiar two-footed 
kind. 


Popular accounts of scientific matters, 
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beautifully written, are open to the suspicion 
that the author may be more of a writer 
than a scientist, and the facts gained second 
hand. But George Sutton is writer, scientist, 
and adventurer all in one; not only all these 
but artist in addition, the beautiful illustra 
tions, some of them in color, all having 
been done by him 

The book opens to those unfamiliar with 
wilderness or with the scientific mind, the 
true out-of-door world, giving them the key 
which explains the fascination and lure of 
scientific investigation, and the challenge of 
situations in which man is considered no 
more carefully than other wild creatures 
No one can read the book without realizing 
that here is a scientist who deeply loves his 
To him they are 
not just specimens to gloat over with proper 
They are living creatures, 


birds and the wilderness 


scientific dryness 
the source of inspiration and affection 

In all of us who live the greater portion of 
our lives in the woods and fields, Mr. Sutton 
strikes a responsive chord 

The intimate descriptions of familiar ad 
ventures makes us chuckle audibly or hold 
our breath in suspense, as the case may be. 

The flood of so-called popular nature 
books in the last twenty-five years has been 
largely froth and flotsam. A few have been 
fair but ‘Birds in the Wilderness’ causes us to 
sit up and blink. Here at last is a confiding, 
absorbing account from the pen—and pencil 


of a master.—Lronarp WING 


Ernics or EGG CoLvectinG By Er 
Parker, Editor-in-Chief of The Field 
The Field House, London. ivx120 pp. 5/. 


To readers of this review, or of Mr. 
Parker's book, whose reaction will be, ‘‘It 
can't happen here!"’, I should like to point 
out that in pre-repeal days a Florida ‘cracker’ 
was seen in a speakeasy waving a $1500 
check that he had received from a wealthy 
odlogist, well thought of among ornith- 
ologists of the United States; this check was 
in payment for the collection of eggs, 
primarily those of some of our rarest species. 

The infamous part the British egg-col- 
lector has played in repeatedly decimating 
the numbers of rare British birds is well set 
forth by the author of this small volume. 
From 1922 through 1935 it traces some of 
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the more notorious cases of egg-collecting, 
and prints much of the correspondence in 
the controversy that has raged about this 
subject in the columns of The Field. 

To an American, two phases of the dis 
closures are especially interesting. First of 
all, we discover that British ornithologists 
of repute, men who have made undoubted 
contributions to science, are apparently as 
conscienceless concerning the destruction of 
eggs of rare species as are the hobby col- 
lectors and commercializers. Edgar P. 
Chance, whose work on the Cuckoo is 
world-famous, in 1926 was fined twenty- 
two pounds, twelve shillings, for ‘‘aiding 
and abetting’ the collection of eggs of pro- 
tected Crossbills. Not long afterward, ac- 
cording to Mr. Parker, this same collector 
exhibited 146 clutches of eggs from the rare 
Red-backed Shrike taken in one year. This 
collection was freely displayed at an o6lo- 
gists’ gathering, and described at some 
length in printed reports—apparently with- 
out embarrassment or apology. 

The second—and most amusing 
the controversy is the way in which it 
parallels the sportsman-protectionist con- 
troversy on this side of the Atlantic. The 
egg-collectors vaunt as an incontrovertible 
right the ‘sport’ of collecting, and those 
who oppose them or seek limitation of their 
activities are eternally damned with that 
internationally pervasive epithet  ‘senti- 
mentalist’! The book contains several in- 
stances of raids upon sanctuaries, private 
preserves, and study territories of field 
ornithologists, that deserve the strongest 
condemnation the English language offers. 
Indeed, one wonders if there is not more 
than a grain of common-sense in the satirical] 
diagnosis, by Sir Philip Gosse, that egg- 
collecting is a form of kleptomania, and that 
the only way to end it is humanely to con- 
fine the egg-collector during the incubation 
period of British birds. 

We believe that the conditions in the 
United States are still far from the shocking 
pass that characterizes British egg-collect- 
ing. However, when the Audubon Asso- 
ciation is forced to spend hundreds of dollars 
yearly to protect rare birds against the dep- 
redation of outlaw odlogists, we are not 
too well able to congratulate ourselves. 


—W. V. 


phase of 
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PHEASANTS: THerR Lives aNpD Homes. By 
Witt1aM Breese. Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., Garden City, N. Y. 64 full-page 
illustrations, 30 in color. $3.50. 


Beebe’s opus, formerly published in two 
more expensive editions, has now been re 
issued at what seems an almost incredibly 
low price. True, some of the color-plates 
are worn, and their printing, with instances 
of poor register, leaves something to be 
desired. However, we have here one of the 
most readable of ornithological works, 
treating of one of the most interesting 
groups of birds—and all for the price of a 
box of cigars. Anyone who pretends to an 
ornithological library, and who has not 
secured one of the earlier editions, should 
purchase this one. It offers many hours of 
absorbing and satisfying reading. It is still 
possible, in New York at least, to secure 
the two-volume edition for less than $3 

W. V. 


Tue Rote or Fish Eatinc Birps. By 
CLARENCE Cottam and S. M. Unter, of 
the Bureau of Biological Survey. The 
Progressive Fish Culturist, No. 14, 
January, 1936, pp. 1 to 14, published by 
the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


This is the first comprehensive discussion 
of the subject by trained biologists who have 
a large number of actual stomach exami- 
nations on which to base their judgment. 
The birds that they discuss under this cate 
gory include Pelicans, Cormorants, King 
fishers, Herons, Egrets, Bitterns, Gulls, 
Terns, Ouzels, Ospreys, and Ducks, all of 
which are accused at times of being destruc 
tive to commercially valuable fish 

They refute the charge that the fish-eating 
birds are to any degree responsible for a 
decline in fishing, pointing to the former 
abundance of fish at a time when fish-eating 
birds were present in uncontrolled numbers 
This charge is raised only to hide the real 
causes. 

Availability appears to be quite generally 
the controlling factor in determining the 
choice of food among these birds. Sluggish, 
surface-feeding fish loom larger in their diet 
than any others. To the extent that they 
eat these species, all of them of little eco 
nomic value, they do no harm, and maybe 
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some good. To quote, ‘‘Their diet has often 

been found to include large numbers of fishes 

whose destructive tendencies as spawn eaters 
is well known.”’ 

Devoting a section to each species, the 
data now available for each are summarized. 
The evidence overwhelmingly indicates that 
where a normal variety of aquatic food is 
present, the major part of that taken by the 
birds is of no economic significance. 

While admitted that some of these same 
birds are capable of considerable destruction 
at fish hatcheries where only game-fish are 
present, Messrs. Cottam and Uhler point 
out that this damage can largely be con- 
trolled by proper screening, wiring, and the 
installation of various scaring devices. 
These devices are discussed in some detail 
That the fish-eating birds number among 
their groups some of the most beautiful and 
picturesque of all our birds is pointed out. 
These birds belong to the public, their 
esthetic value is a public asset, and most of 
them are afforded legal protection. To 
quote, in conclusion, ‘It is natural that 
fish-eating birds should appear at hatchery 
ponds where a virtual banquet table is set 
for them there. Therefore, every practical 
means of preventing damage should be at- 
tempted before any avoidable destruction 
by the use of guns or traps is carried out.” 

This is an admonition that many present- 
day hatchery superintendents might well 
take to heart. There is, unfortunately, at 
present a tendency on the part of many of 
these gentlemen completely to disregard the 
rights of others, and act as though the rais 
ing of fish for sport justified, if necessary, 
the extermination of any other form of wild 
life that might seemingly interfere in any 
way with this objective.—R. H. P. 

THe AMericaAN Woopcock. By Orin SewaLy 
Petrinaitt, Jr. Boston Society of Natural 
History, Boston. PP. 169-391. Numerous 
plates, and colored frontispiece by GrorGe 
Mixscu Sutton. Paper, $3.50; cloth, $4.75. 
This handsome volume, based on six years 

of research by the author, is the most com- 

plete treatise yet published on any American 
shore-bird. The Woodcock’s history, sys- 
tematic position, plumages, pterylosis, oste- 
ology, range, distribution, feeding, life 
history, and behavior, are among the points 
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discussed. An enormous number of observed 
phenomena concerned with it are here re- 
corded. The report is published, according 
to the author, ‘‘with two aims, first, to make 
an already well-known avian personality 
more vivid, second to give to those persons 
in any way concerned with the welfare of our 
present-day wild life a better understanding 
of a unique [sic! creature which may be used 
to full advantage in preserving it for future 
centuries." 

How well he has succeeded in his expressed 
aims must be left to the judgment of his 
readers, but I found little of vividness, or 
conservation value, in the long sections on 
plumages, bones, etc. Indeed, the reason for 
including them is not quite clear. If Dr. 
Pettingill were attempting a complete mono- 
graph of the bird, why not discuss the vis- 
cera and myology, as well as the bones and 
feathers? 

The clue to the weakness of the paper 
and it seems to me the weakness is more 
remarkable than the strength—may be found 
in a statement on page 177: ‘“The American 
woodcock is believed to be a species suffi- 
ciently distinct to warrant individual treat- 
ment. Consequently references to the Euro- 
pean woodcock (Scolopax rusticola) and re- 
lated forms are included only when they are 
believed to havea direct application."’ Here, 
in a phrase, the entire comparative method- 
ology of the animal psychologist is thrust 
aside, and the fact that the behavior and life 
histories of other creatures might throw con- 
siderable light on Woodcock activities is 
ignored. A search of the bibliography fails 
to show references to such outstanding work 
as that by Huxley, Selous, Tinbergen, etc., 
on various Charadriiformes; the enormous 
European literature on the Old World Wood- 
cock seems to have been almost, if not en- 
tirely, disregarded. This is particularly 
unfortunate in the case of a shore-bird's life 
history; the phylogeny of behavior in this 
group offers such a rich field for the psychol- 
ogist and biologist that it can scarcely be 
ignored in studying any member of the 
group. Furthermore, if the behavior of the 
related forms had been borne in mind, Dr. 
Pettingill might have been spared some of 
the unfortunate assumptions he has ad- 
vanced, without apparent justification. 

The Woodcock, essentially a crepuscular 
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bird, as Dr. Pettingill points out, is an 
extremely difficult form to study. In under- 
taking this research the author could not 
have hoped to solve the many problems in- 
volved as easily or completely as have other 
students of other shore-birds. This implicit 
difficulty makes it particularly regrettable 
that he did not take a leaf from the book ot 
other workers, and utilize their methods. 
His entire study of the relations between the 
sexes is clouded with doubt because he did 
not mark individual birds or even collect 
when he found several individuals on a 
“singing territory."’ For this reason one is 
not inclined to place much credence in his 
suggestion of polygamy. He says: ‘'It is my 
belief that incubation is carried on usually, 
if not entirely, by the female."’ Why he did 
not mark incubating birds and then, if he 
found one individual the sole incubator, col- 
lect it so as definitely to determine sex, is 
hard to understand. He shows a laudable 
consideration of the birds in saying that he 
did not want to collect them because of their 
rarity. However, the few specimens that 
would have been required to give significance 
to his work, compared with the thousands 
taken every year by hunters, would have 
been unimportant. 

To a certain degree, the criticisms leveled 
against this paper might be charged to poor 
editing. The vagueness and confusion that 
frequently obtrude are undoubtedly more 
obvious to a person who picks up the paper 
with a fresh point of view, than they would 
be to someone whose mind was overwhelmed 
—and understandably so!—by the mass of 
detail. There is, for example, the nightly 
duration of *‘peenting."’ It is not at all clear, 
from the text, whether this continues 
throughout the night, or whether the bird is 
quiet during several hours. According to the 
text, both periods seem to hold! 

There is a great deal of confusion that 
results from the author's failure to define his 
terms. What does he mean by territory? 
Does he follow the definition first given by 
Mayr? It would seem not, yet he mentions 
no substitute. He gives photometric read- 
ings without indicating whether they were 
taken from the zenith, the horizon, or the 
earth. He says, ‘“The woodcock presumably 
arrives with his sexual impulses fully de- 
veloped,’’ without indicating whether he 
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refers to physiological or psychological im- 
pulses. Thete would be no point in multi- 
plying instances, were space a vailable; these 
references are given to indicate that c1iticism 
before publication would have been helpful. 

Further evidence of poor editing is found 
in the numbers of typographical errors 
turned up by even quick reading. Trumbull 
is misspelled Trumble; Rudyerd Boulton’s 
name is spelled to conform with that of the 
English author; and Ridgway’s name is 
misspelled throughout. 

In the last analysis, however, the most 
serious criticism that can be made of this 
paper is that much of it is meaningless. Here 
we have a magnificent record of observed 
phenomena. We are told how the bird flies, 
how it walks, how it sings, how it feeds. 
Careful and copious note-taking is evident. 
But when we complete a reading of the data, 
we are left with a question: ‘What of it?”’ 
What do all these activities mean? Whence 
have they arisen? What do they indicate 
concerning the bird's mind, and its relation- 
ships? What bearing do they have on its life 
in its environment, and how have they con- 
tributed to its survival? These are the ques- 
tions the paper suggests, and it is only by 
considering the Woodcock in relationship to 
other birds—and even, it would seem, in 
relationship to other nocturnal animals; 
including mammals—that they can _ be 
answered. 

Dr. Pettingill is armed with a large 
amount of valuable observations. Many of 
the gaps in the knowledge he contributes 
could be closed by judicious collecting, 
marking with paint, and possibly netting 
and banding. It is to be hoped that he will 
not drop his studies here, but will continue 
them and, making full use of the findings 
of fellow ornithologists, set forth the rich 
meanings that are undoubtedly hidden in 
his facts.—W. V. 


Tue Aux.—In the July number, G. K. 
Noble describes and illustrates an experi- 
mental study of the mating pattern of the 
Flicker. The long call and drumming of the 
male attracts females, prospective mates. 
The ‘dance,’ wherein bright under surfaces 
of wings and tail are displayed, is an in- 
timidation performance among rivals, at the 
nuptial season by birds of the same sex. 
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At this season, also, males and females rec- 
ognize sex to such an extent by the presence 
or absence of the differentiating black ‘mous- 
tache’ mark, that this small mark called 
forth ‘‘an attack by a territory-guarding 
male even when artificially attached to a 
female apparently mated with him.” 

In discussing ‘‘the relation of field charac- 
ters to the question of species and sub- 
species,” A. A. Saunders points out that 
good species will frequently differ from one 
another in voice and habits though showing 
a greater degree of plumage similarity than 
may mere geographic races. This principle, 
well known to field observers, should be 
borne in mind by the taxonomist, though 
the somewhat intangible values involved 
make judgment requisite to its application 
Cowles gives some data on the nesting of 
the colonial South African Spot-backed 
Weaver. Rand describes the rediscovery of 
the rare Papuan pink and black Nuthatch 
(Daphoenositta) and discusses the relation 
ships of the different branches of the Nut- 
hatch family. Nicholson accompanies two 
very beautiful photographs of nests of the 
Florida Grasshopper Sparrow, one with the 
old bird at its entrance, with a description 
of the habitat and habits of this race. He 
says of the song that it “‘sounds like twéttle 
e-dee repeated several times in rapid succes- 
sion with a tik-tik-tok-buzzzzzz at the finish. 
Many times I heard them sing the latter part 
of this song without the former, but never 
the former part alone."’ It will be recalled 
by one familiar with them that birds of our 
northern race have both types of song, and 
whereas the buzz type is most familiar, are 
frequently singing the twittle-e-dee type alone 
and continuously, perhaps most often so 
late in the season or late in the day. G. E 
Hudson and F. Sherman give annotations on 
some 50 species of South Carolina birds, 
with frequent reference to the particular 
geographic race involved; and Carriker de 
scribes a new race‘of Antbird from Venezuela. 

W. B. Tyrrell has visited a colony of 
Ospreys at Smith's Point, Va., and illus 
trates his discussion thereof with photo 
graphs of nests and young. Of 76 Osprey 
nests, 67 were in pine trees, 4 on Duck-blinds, 
2 in gum trees, and one each in a cherry tree, 
an oak tree, and on the ground. F. R. Smith 
considers nests of the Bald Eagle in Mary 
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land, and has examined old nests for the 
remains of prey with a bearing on the food 
habits of this bird. J. W. Sugden reviews 
the nesting colonies of water-birds of the 
islands of Great Salt Lake. The lake is too 
saline for fish, but White Pelicans, Double 
crested Cormorants, and Treganza's Blue 
Herons find an abundant supply accessible 
in adjacent waters, being quite equal to the 
trip of some 30 to 100 miles from their nest 
ing-sites to secure food. The population of 
these fish-eating species has shown a pro 
gressive decline due to human interference, 
and “‘it is earnestly recommended that these 
islands be brought under Federal manage 
ment as breeding-sites of migratory birds.”’ 
A. E. Borell calls attention to the destruc 
tiveness of open tar-pits to miscellaneous 
bird life, and the advisability of eliminating 
them 

General Notes comprise the usual variety 
of items of faunal interest. Losses to bird 
life from winter severity are discussed by 
Cruickshank, “Bay Ducks Frozen to the 
Beach,’ Gromme, ‘Effect of Extreme Cold 
on Ducks in Milwaukee Bay,’ and Errington, 
‘Winter-killing of Flickers in Central lowa.’ 
Semple calls attention to the mystery of how 
the Cape Sable Seaside Sparrow escaped 
annihilation in the September hurricane of 
1935.—]. T. N 

Tue Witson BuLietin (June ‘Trends in 
Modern Ornithology,’ by Joseph Grinnell, 
briefly reviews the major fields which now 
occupy the attention of ornithologists, and 
finds that the study of the living wild bird, 
of its habits in detail, and of the causes 
underlying its manifold actions and re 
actions is, perhaps, in greatest prominence 
at the moment 

‘Notes on the Winter. Food of the Short 
eared Owl,’ by Ivan R. Tomkins, presents 
an analysis of 68 pellets of this species from 
the Savannah River mouth. These contained 
the remains of 100 rodents (2 species) and 
38 birds (15 species recognized, and 9 identi 
fied only by family). It was found that three 
habitats—marsh, shore, and shrubbery 
were involved; all the mammals from the 
shore and most of the birds from the shrub 
bery. The proportion of birds is considered 
high 

“Notes on Nesting Ruby-throated Hum 
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mingbirds,’ by A. L. Pickens, gives various 
observations on nest-building, incubation, 
and feeding of young as noted in South 
Carolina. One egg about to hatch, which 
the observer accidentally broke, he repaired 
temporarily with a piece of membrane from 
a hen’s egg, eventually assisting the chick 
to hatch with no apparent ill effects. 

‘Thure Ludwig Theodor Kumlien,’ by 
Mrs. H. J. Taylor, gives an interesting bio- 
graphical sketch of a pioneer naturalist of an 
earlier generation about whose attainments 
little has been recorded although he was 
well known to his contemporaries. 

‘Notes on the Field Sparrow in Michigan,’ 
by Lawrence H. Walkinshaw, contains mi- 
gration dates, nesting-dates, construction 
materials, mnesting-sites, description and 
number of eggs, periods of incubation, 
weights of eggs and nestlings, feeding in 
tervals, song, parasitism by Cowbirds, and 
other data obtained from a study of 70 nests 
of this species. 

‘Restoration of Roadside Cover’ by the 
CCC, by William Johnston Howard, de- 
scribes the operations of the National Park 
Service near St. Charles, Ills., in planting 
trees, bushes, and vines along a 14-mile strip 
of open highway, a project which should 
produce a correspondingly interesting change 
in the roadside fauna. 

‘Some Observations on the Ruffed Grouse 
in Wisconsin,’ by Wallace Grange, covers a 
period of twelve years from 1919-30, and 
notes a decided decrease in abundance in the 
middle portion of this period, almost reach- 
ing extinction in 1927, but showing recovery 
thereafter. No correlation was found with 
any diminution in the number of rodents or 
abnormal activities of predators. Notes are 
given on drumming, nesting, feeding, and 
roosting. 

‘Impressions of Grand Manan Bird Life,’ 
by Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr., gives an ac- 
count of the species observed in June and 
July on Grand Manan and several neighbor 
ing islands. 

‘Notes on the Summer and Fall Birds of 
the White Mountains, Arizona,’ by Laurence 
M. Huey, contains an annotated list of the 
species observed or collected by a party 
working in this region in June and July and 
a short period in September and October. 

‘General Notes’ embrace a variety of ob- 
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servations and records by various observers. 

‘Ornithological Literature’ gives 
reviews of recent books, papers, and period- 
A page of editorial notes closes an 
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icals. 
interesting number 

Tue Conpor.—The redeeming feature of a 
Condor of decidedly limited general interest 
May-June, 1936) is Linsdale’s 
of Downy Young Birds and of Nest Linings.’ 
The last two this brief but 
laboriously thought-out demonstration read 
as follows: 


Coloration 


sentences of 


‘Apparently those kinds of birds which 
nest in exposed situations and which live in 
hot regions have pale or pallid nestling 
plumages and nest linings which reflect and 
counteract the harmful effects of sun rays. 
Kinds which live in opposite conditions are 
dark in both these respects and thus are able 
to absorb and take advantage of warmth 
from the sun.”’ 

An impressive number of nests were 
examined, ranging from 1 or 2 to 75 or 100 
each for a large number of species, in the 
course of preparation for the author's recent 
‘Birds of Nevada.’ Unfortunately, however, 
it is not on this great wealth of material 
but on average conditions in only fifteen 
selected species from two families (fringillids 
and icterids), with one typical nest each 
tested with a photo-electric exposure meter, 
upon which the argument actually rests. 
Thus the correlation appears to be valid, but 
The author hews 
close to his line and disclaims all concern 


with no lavish margin. 


with other aspects of his material, such as 
the protective value of the coloration in the 
usual sense. 

It would be unnatural if the mind which 
possessed the ingenuity to isolate such a 
principle did not incline to press its inter 
pretive and explanatory values to their 
limits. To believe that the down and lining 
colors are important parts of the equipment 
which determines different responses of 
different birds to an environment, that they 
might therefore become important determi- 
nants of distribution, is, it seems to the 
reviewer, rather crowding limits. 
But let us hasten to add that these last are 
discursive points, suggested rather than 
pressed by the author, and by no means a 
part of the basic structure of this admirable 


those 


brief 
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short paper. That the discovery of close 
environmental adjustments of such a type 
might soon shadow forth a theory of dis- 
tribution, it is easy to believe. 

The extensive material on injury and sick- 
ness among the 30,000 trapped birds they 
have handled in recent years necessarily pre- 
sented in an untechnical manner by Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Michener of Pasadena, fills us 
at once with admiration for the accuracy 
and quantity of these observations by busy 
people who are not pathologists, and disgust 
that so rare a chance has been lost by those 
who are trained to such work, or direct 
organizations devoted to it. Why the 
Hooper Foundation, for instance, could not 
nominate a local pathologist or micro- 
technician within telephone call in such a 
district to examine live material and make 
preparations, is hard to see. That abundant 
and invaluable knowledge must have re 
sulted is a foregone conclusion.—T. T. McC. 


Tue Connor (July-August ).—Perhaps the 
nature of Miss Blanchard’s cleverly devel- 
oped paper on ‘Continuity of Behavior’ in 
the Nuttall Sparrow is better conveyed by 
an intuitive plunge into the heart of the 
matter than by a pedestrian brief of the con- 
tents, though the sinews of argument are 
present in plenty. If I have reached the 
center of the thought it is that alchough the 
bird-mind and _ bird-body are subjected 
periodically to certain concentrations of 
force with spectacular results, yet the forces 
themselves are ever present, the creature 
itself is one in time as in space, that nothing 
is created wholly new or completely de- 
stroyed, that under rhythmic or recurrent 
stimuli a succession of aspects are presented 
which are built up from faculties and pro 
clivities which compose at all times the 
very bird itself, and are no more lost than 
a folded wing or a hushed song. These, how 
ever variegated, constitute the specific or 
racial behavior-character of the bird in 
question. 

A crude diagram shows the rising and 
falling elaboration of demonstrably perma- 
nent traits, before and after the reproductive 
period, as far as they have been traced. The 
year-round interest in the mate, almost but 
not quite completely concealed under casual 
habits of winter flocking, elaborates into 
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special vocal expressions, posturing, chasing, 
even fighting,—sporadic year-round singing 
is intensified and becomes variously purpose 
ful,--restriction to the breeding area passes 
by stages into the manifestation of vigorous 
territorialism in one sex, and interest in the 
nest-site and material in the other. The 
paper is as much a prediction and a promise 
asa conclusion, suggesting a cogent program 
of behavior study, to flatten out these rising 
and falling curves, follow back the roots 
until, for practical purposes of the study of 
distribution and annual cycle, it is possible 
to apply environmental correlations intel- 
ligently, and, for less practical purposes, 
something approaching a subjective com 
prehension of the bird's character and actions 
has been built up 

It is a pity that more exponents of the 
sometimes rather facile art of writing orni 
thological obituaries do not find time for 
such a record of the subject's work as the 
bibliography which Linsdale attaches to his 
life of Harry Swarth. It covers over six 
pages of 10-point type and 220 titles, prob- 
ably a good many more than Swarth’s closest 
friends would have given him credit for. 
For the rest, the nature of ornithology has 
been, and in many departments still is, such 
that the story of the man is the story of the 
science, and this careful and sympathetic 
paper steps into a place in the permanent 
records that few technical papers can hope 
to attain. Swarth’s own mature, lucid, and 
often delicately witty style has not found 
its equal in the ensuing generation. 
T. T. McC. 


Birp-BanpinG.—In the January issue, 
N. Tinbergen shows that the fighting of male 
birds in the spring is the actually observed 
fact and that territory is the hypothesis. 
Many other animals have no territory, but 
still they fight, because ‘the fighting before 
and during the formation of sexual bonds 
serves to secure objects or situations which 
are indispensable for reproductions’ (fe- 
male, egg receptacle, etc This concept of 
the sexual fighting applied to territory re- 
sults in the following definition: ‘‘Territory 
is an area which is defended by a fighting 
bird shortly before and during the formation 
of a sexual bond."’ In a discussion of the 
occurrence of territory among birds, Tinber- 
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gen tends toward as liberal an application of 
the term territory as originally set forth by 
Howard, while most other recent writers 
have used the term in a more restricted sense. 

H. S. Peters gives a list of 198 species of 
external parasites from 255 species of birds 
collected in the eastern United States. As 
many as 15 species of parasites have been 
recorded from common birds such as the 
Robin and Song Sparrow, but much is yet to 
be learned about the parasites of rarer birds. 
The U. S. Biological Survey is glad to 
identify any material sent for identification. 

Fred M. Packard analyzes the results of 
the banding of 1500 Red-wings at the Austin 
Station on Cape Cod, Mass. Only 17 birds 
were recovered away from Cape Cod. The 
composition of the pre-migratory flocks of 
juvenile Red-wings is variable and does not 
consist of family groups. The fall migration 
on the Cape takes place very early (at the end 
of July), that of the majority of young birds 
of other places not much later. 

Frederick C. Lincoln lists the recoveries of 
birds of prey banded in North America. Al- 
though the records are still few, they show 
that some species have definite migration 
routes; others range very widely. A Duck 
Hawk banded in New York was recovered 
in Nebraska, and a California Long-eared 
Owl was shot in Ontario, Canada. The 
north-south migration is typical for most 
species. American Barn Owls appear to be 
much more migratory than the European 
race. 

In the April issue A. Marguerite Heyd- 
weiller describes the individual, seasonal, 
and age variation of wintering Tree Spar 
rows. Although there is some overlap, most 
birds can be classed correctly on the basis of 
size and color characters. Females appar- 
ently migrate farther south and return later 
in the spring.—M. J. Magee gives us some 
information on the time required by a bird to 
complete the molt of its wings, which has 
usually been assumed to take 4 to 6 weeks. 
Purple Finches examined by him required an 
average of 10 weeks and 2 days, the shortest 
time being 7 weeks and 6 days, the longest 
14 weeks, for the 9 primaries and 6 secon- 
daries. Nothing is known about other 
species. Here is an excellent chance for bird- 
banders to find something new.—F. Packard 
contributes a tabulation of the characters 
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which can be used to identify the various 
plumages of young and adult Red-wings. 
This paper should prove quite valuable to 
banders who want to determine the exact age 
of their captures. I express the hope that 
studies on other species will soon follow.— 
M. M. Nice’s reviews of recent literature con- 
tinue to be of the same excellent quality that 
has established Bérd-Banding’s reputation 
as the best review journal in the ornitho- 


logical field.—E. M. 


More SonGs or Witp Birps. By Avsert R. 
BraNpv. Thomas Nelson and Sons, New 
York. 11-116 pp. Three phonograph 
records. $2.50. 


This new contribution from the pen and 
microphone of Mr. Brand presents a most 
interesting picture of the contrast between 
developing techniques in the important 
study of this phase of ornithology. Birds 
have been studied and written about for 
many centuries; yet we know, from mere 
field observations, little more concerning the 
significance of bird-song than our predeces- 
sors did in the time of Willughby or Wilson. 
Only about half a decade ago the author of 
this volume began to apply to song-study 
the technique of sound engineers and, though 
he was ‘starting from scratch,’ he has made 
more progress, relatively, than did all 
students before him 

The differences in accomplishment are 
both here. In the letter-press Mr. Brand 
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says: ‘‘It will be quite evident to the 
thoughtful reader that actually we know 
very little about song and its development. 
Most of what we do know is based on rea- 
soning rather than on concrete experimenta- 
tion. ... As in so many fields of orni- 
thology, the truth is there, still to be un- 
covered; all that is needed is a student, 
sufficiently patient and painstaking, who 
has either been trained or has trained him- 
self, and who is capable of observing facts 
so that they can be interpreted logically. 
Here is a challenge to the enthusiastic 
young ornithologist!"’ 

When we put his records on a phonograph, 
we find an enormous improvement over his 
early records and can immediately appre- 
ciate, even through the limited means the 
phonograph provides, how much his re 
searches have contributed, if only to the art 
of recording. Of course, this is merely a 
small part of what he has accomplished, but 
it is strikingly obvious. 

In playing these records, the machine 
available makes a noticeable difference in 
results. To hear them at their best, a phono- 
graph capable of the widest possible range 
of reproduction should be used. On an old 
Orthophonic Victrola, however, I found the 
records much improved over those of the 
last set. Forty-three songs of common birds 
are given; these records, along with the two 
in the former set, now bring into one’s 
house, for learning and recognition, a total 
of seventy-five songs.—W. V 
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NEW JUNIOR REPRESENTATIVES ON 
PACIFIC COAST 


Member Clubs in the Pacific Coast States 
are enthusiastically coGperating with the 
National Association in intensifying the 
promotion of Junior Audubon Clubs in the 
schools, Boy and Girl Scout Troops, and 
among other youth groups 

Miss Helen S. Pratt, 2451 Ridge View, 
Eagle Rock, Calif., who for some years past 
has represented the National Association in 
this work on the Pacific Coast, will this year 
concentrate her efforts in Southern California 
and Arizona, and will receive advice and 
assistance from a Committee made up of 
representatives of coOperating clubs in the 
She will handle 
all California orders and inquiries from and 


Los Angeles, Calif., area 


including Fresno, Kings, San Luis Obispo, 
Mono, and Inyo Counties, south and east 
Mrs. J. H. Comby of Pico, representing the 
California Audubon Society, Inc., is Chair 
man of this Committee, of which other 
members are 

Miss Charlotte A. Hamilton, representing 
the Los Angeles Audubon Society; Miss 
Julia Ives, representing the Pasadena Audu 
bon Society; Mrs. Alma W. Mason, repre- 
senting the Southwest Bird Study Club; 
Mrs. Frank Harrington, representing the 
Southern California Garden Clubs; Mrs. 
Harry D. Tompkins, representing the Ingle- 


wood Calypte Bird Study Club; Mrs. F. J 
Kuehnle, representing the Inglewood Cal- 
ypte Bird Study Club. 

Mrs. Junea W. Kelly, 1311 Grand St., 
Alameda, Calif., representing the Audubon 
Association of the Pacific, will act this year 
as Junior Club representative for northern 
California, including all counties north and 
west of, and not including Fresno, Kings, 
San Luis Obispo, Mono, or Inyo. 

Mr. H. M. DuBois, Clackamas, Ore., 
representing the Oregon Audubon Society, 
will be Junior Club representative for the 
States of Oregon and Idaho. 

Miss Kate Thompson, 178 35th Ave., N., 
Seattle, Wash., representing the Seattle 
Audubon Society, will be Junior Club repre 
sentative for the State of Washington. 

These arrangements involve a considerable 
enlargement of Junior Audubon Club activity 
in the Pacific Coast States, and the National 
Association of Audubon Societies is deeply 
grateful to the individual representatives 
and the codperating clubs. It recognizes the 
desirability of making available additional 
educational leaflets of Pacific Coast birds, 
special wall charts, and sets of bird cards 
of Pacific Coast varieties. It will strive to 
find the necessary financial backing for the 
production of such educational materials. 


New England Federation Merges with 
Massachusetts Audubon Society 


A merger of the Federation of the Bird 
Clubs of New England, Inc., with the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society was an- 
nounced on September 10. The Federation, 
formed twelve years ago, has a notable con- 
servation record, especially in the establish- 
ment of bird sanctuaries in Massachusetts. 
The officers of the Federation, who are also 
officers or directors of the Massachusetts 
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Audubon Society, said: ‘‘The Federation is 
being merged with the Massachusetts Audu 
bon Society and is making over its property 
and good will to that institution. The 
officers and council feel that the time has 
come for united work for bird protection 
under a single governing body, so that there 
shall be no chance for a dissipation of energies 
by duplication of activities and appeals.”’ 


e 


Carl W. Buchheister, New Executive of 
Massachusetts Audubon Society 


The Board of Directors of the Massachu 
setts Audubon Society announces that it has 
accepted the resignation of Mr. Winthrop 
Packard as Secretary-Treasurer and Execu- 
tive Officer, a post to which he has given 
twenty-three years of devoted service. This 
is to take effect October 15, 1936. Under 
Mr. Packard's leadership the Society has, 
among other things, done splendid work in 
the schools, and in the maintenance of a 
demonstration bird sanctuary at Sharon 

Announcement is also made that Mr 
Carl W. Buchheister has been elected to fill 
the position from that date. Mr. Buch 
heister, whose abilities have attracted the 
attention of Audubon followers through his 
direction of the Audubon Nature Camp, in 
Muscongus Bay, Me., this past summer, has 
been notably successful in arousing the last 
ing interest of both child and adult groups 
in nature study and conservation. While on 
the staff of the Lawrence School, one of the 


Buckley Schools, at Hewlett, Long Island, 
he developed the nature-study program to 
a possibly unparalleled extent. The methods 
he used in this work have been passed on, 
through the Audubon Camp, to many nature 
teachers. His position with the Massachu 
setts Society should prove a most effective 
means of further extending his influence 

After being graduated by the University 
of Maryland, Mr. Buchheister, who is in 
his thirty-sixth year, carried on graduate 
studies for several years at Johns Hopkins 
University. Since the completion of these 
studies he has been engaged in teaching. 

In announcing his appointment, the 
Directors of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society state that ‘‘our Directors are unan 
imously confident that they have secured 
just the man for the place and that under 
his guidance the Society will increase in 
strength and in usefulness to the cause of 
bird protection." W. V. 


New Junior Leaflets and Button 


Twelve new Junior Audubon Club Leaflets 
six in junior edition and six in senior 
have been prepared by Mr. Roger Tory 
Peterson, Educational Director, for this 
school year. In addition to the attractive 
black and white border illustrations, each 
leaflet contains a colored picture of the bird 
and an outline drawing for coloring with 
crayon or paint. The subjects covered are 
the Barn Owl, Canada Goose, Bobolink, 
Brown Creeper, Indigo Bunting, and Snowy 

Egret. 

The Junior Club members may obtain 
these on the usual special terms. A leaflet 
on ‘How to Form a Junior Bird Club’ is 


available on request. Teachers or leaders 
organizing a club, of which Association 
headquarters receive advice, with remittance 
of fees, prior to midnight, October 31, 1936, 
will receive free a set of six old-style leaflets. 

The same leaflets may be secured by others, 
when ordered in lots of six or more, for five 
cents each. 

A new Junior Audubon button, with 
Baltimore Oriole in color, has been designed 
by Mr. Peterson. In addition to the Oriole 
buttons, others representing the Canvas- 
back, Redstart, Blue Jay, Robin, Bald Eagle, 
and Golden-crowned Kinglet will be avail- 
able as long as the supply lasts. 
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THE COVER PAINTING 
Can You Name the Bird ? 


Mr. George M. Sutton, one of America’s 
leading bird artists and authors, to whom 
we are deeply grateful for having contributed 
to Birp-Lore the cover design for this issue, 
has chosen the Mississippi Kite for his sub- 
ject. It belongs to a group characterized by 
a matvelously graceful and buoyant flight 
To watch these birds in the air is to enjoy 
one of the finest exhibits of aérial maneuver- 
ing that the bird world affords. At times 
they soar at great heights, and again they 
will be seen hawking close to the ground 
after the manner of a Nighthawk. Their 
prey, the larger-winged insects, is largely 
caught while on the wing or taken, in pass- 
ing, from some tree-top branch 

Once common over the entite Gulf coast 
and the Mississippi valley region, the num 
bers of this bird have shrunk to the point 
where saving it from extinction is an actual 
problem to be faced. In years past, large 
flocks of these graceful Hawks could be seen 
during their migration from their breeding 
grounds in the Mississippi valley, to their 
wintering grounds, which extend as far 
south as Guatemala 

Tame and unsuspicious, they have been 
shot out of every settled region where they 
formerly occurred, despite the fact that they 
live entirely on insects, such as grasshoppers 
and cicadas, together with a few frogs and 
snakes. The fanatical prejudice that exists 
against all members of the Hawk group has, 
in the case of the Kite, reduced all four 
native species until they are rare birds. It 
seems paradoxical that the four most beau- 
tiful and harmless members of the Hawk 


Jay N. Darling 


Mr. J. N. Darling, former chief of the U. 
S. Biological Survey and nationally known 
cartoonist, has been elected a member of the 
Board of Directors of the National Associ- 
ation of Audubon Societies, to fill a vacancy, 
and to serve until the next annual meeting. 

Mr. Darling, widely considered the coun- 
try’s leading conservationist, is too well 
Suffice 


known to require introduction here 
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group should have suffered most, and the 
species that are responsible for most of the 
actual chicken-stealing least—but such is 
the case. 

If any of the Kite family is to be saved 
from complete extermination in this country, 
we shall have to concentrate on hammering 
into the public's mind the fact that Hawks 
are native birds that are just as much a part 
of our native fauna as is a Robin or a Blue- 
bird. Their feeding habits make them just 
as important a factor in maintaining those 
balances of nature that are essential to man's 
well-being and successful use of the land, as 
are the insectivorous birds. Rodents are 
capable of unbelievably rapid increase, and 
certain Hawks are one of nature's chief 
checks on too great an abundance of rodent 
species. However, the specific usefulness of 
Hawks is not so much to be emphasized as 
is the fact that they are native species, and as 
such are an integral part of the ecology of 
the habitat in which they occur. 

Man is accumulating trouble such as he 
reaped by upsetting the water cycle of our 
western plains, when he removes a native 
species that has a definite niche in the in- 
finitely complex interrelationship that makes 
up what we often call the balance of nature. 
To interfere with nature’s processes, which 
have taken countless ages to work out and 
are represented by an infinitely complex set 
of interrelationships and interdependencies 
between every living thing in a given en- 
vironment, is to assume that man has a far 
greater wisdom that even the best of the 
race yet possesses.—R. H. P. 


Elected to Board 


it to say that no man has wielded a more 
vigorous pen and brush in favor of our wild- 
life resources; no man has in recent years 
devoted more time, energy, and earnest 
effort to the welfare of our wild birds and 
animals. The National Association of Au- 
dubon Societies is bound to gain richly by 
Mr. Darling's election to its Board of 
Directors, 


PENNSYLVANIA LEADS AGAIN 


Not satisfied with an already enviable 
record for efficient game protection, Penn- 
sylvania has taken a great forward step in 
the establishment of a game commission 
training schocl. Appointments to the field 
staff of the commission will be confined to 
graduates of this school in the future. 

Under the direction of Seth Gordon, who 
has recently returned to Pennsylvania, the 
work of the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
will enter a new phase and continue to point 
the way toward progressive handling of 
state wild-life conservation problems. More 
than twenty years of efficient protection, 
supplemented by bounties on certain pred- 
atory species, has failed to solve the prob- 
lem of how to increase the supply of small 
game. Protection and predator control are 
the time-honored methods of the old school 
of game protectors. With modern game 
management research clearly disclosing that 
environmental weakness is the most serious 
of all game-management problems, and 
twenty years of predator control with the 
payment of almost a million and a half 
dollars in bounties having proved completely 
futile, there is an imperative need that field- 
men be trained in these new methods. 

Candidates for the school are being very 
carefully chosen from a large number of 
applicants. The course of instruction, to- 
gether with certain practical fieldwork, will 
take eight months. Intensive instruction 
will be given in game management, propa- 
gation and restocking, refuge and land de 
velopments, general wild-life conservation 
methods, legal procedure, police methods, 
and a general course in the fundamentals of 
zodlogy and botany. Mr. Gordon is giving 
a series of lectures on the broader aspects of 


wild-life conservation and the part played 
by various national organizations interested 
in wild life. 

Pennsylvania and its progressive-minded 
Governor and Game Commission are to be 
complimented on their foresight. It is to be 
hoped that every state will soon adopt 
similar methods and profit from Pennsyl- 
vania’s long experience with such matters. 
When this occurs we will be far nearer the 
day when state game commissions, under 
whose administration all matters pertaining 
to wild life are placed will be truly serving 
the people of the state as a whole, all of 
whom have a stake in its wild life, even 
though they may not be sportsmen. The 
importance of considering the interests of 
the entire people of a state as they relate to 
its wild life, rather than exclusively the in- 
terests of sportsmen’s groups, is forcibly 
brought out when we realize that the num- 
ber of non-sportsmen to sportsmen varies 
from 6.3 to 1 in Idaho to 147 to 1 in Dela- 
ware. 

Ohio's State Conservation Council, con- 
fronted with a similar problem, has this past 
summer inaugurated a series of training 
courses for present employes of the Depart 
ment of Conservation and outside candidates 
for the newly established Game Manage 
ment Bureau of the Department. The course 
takes one week and is being given in each of 
the seven wild-life districts of the state. 
The curriculum was prepared by Lawrence 
Hicks, well-known wild-life research worker 
who is now Director of the Codéperative 
Wildlife Research Station of Ohio State 
University. Aldo Leopold's Game Manage 
ment is utilized as the recommended reference 
book for the course.—R. H. P. 
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[Publication of these reports, which were received some time ago, has been delayed 
by lack of space| 


INDIANA AupuBON Society.—The thirty- 
seventh annual meeting of the Indiana Audu- 
bon Society was held May 3 and 4 at Butler 
University, Indianapolis. The Nature Study 
Club of Indiana and the Indianapolis Council 
of Garden Clubs acted as co-hosts. About 
one hundred fifty gathered at the dinner 
Friday night. Lawrence E. Hicks, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was the guest speaker of the 
evening. His subject was ‘Through the 
Year on the Nature Trail.’ 

Some of our ambitions have had to be 
postponed, but the yearbook and programs 
survived the depression, and our member- 
ship is on the increase, numbering at the 
present time about two hundred fifty. 

Largely due to the efforts of our progres- 
sive President, Dr. Earl Brooks, and our re- 
tiring Secretary, Miss Margaret R. Knox, 
two undesirable bills were killed in the 1935 
State Legislature, and one worthy one be 
came a law. The Mourning Dove will not 
be a game bird in Indiana—at least for two 
more years. Bounties on Crows and all 
Hawks and their eggs will not be paid by the 
state. But all non-game birds except the 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, Cooper’s Hawk, Great 
Horned Owl, Crow, English Sparrow and 
Starling wall be protected. 

Our 1935 yearbook was dedicated to T. 
Gilbert Pearson. 

We are contemplating the erection and 
dedication of a bronze tablet to John James 
Audubon in Vincennes, where the great 
naturalist-artist found his type specimens of 
the Avocet for his plates—Harotp A. 
ZIMMERMAN, Secretary. 


Minngeapotis Aupuson Sociery.—The 
Minneapolis Audubon Society was incorpo- 
rated during the past year to afford legal 
ownership and management of our exhibit 
of bird specimens, the most complete col- 
lection of its kind in the state. 

We meet on the first Friday of each month 
from October to June, each meeting being 
addressed by a guest or member speaker. A 
round-table talk and reports of observations 
follow the lecture. 

Our out-of-doors activities.continue 
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throughout the year. During the migratory 
period of March, April, and May, our mem- 
bers join in bird walks twice a week, one 
ramble taking place in our city park and lake 
section, and the other in the Minnesota 
River valley lowlands, near Fort Snelling, 
where the Izaak Walton League maintains 
an extensive fish-breeding lake, known as 
Bass Pond. 

On invitation our members speak before 
the Women's Clubs and Scout gatherings. In 
January, 1936, with other nature groups, we 
sponsored an address in the assembly room 
of the Women's Club by Mr. John H. Baker, 
Executive Director of the National Audubon 
Societies, on ‘Nature Education in America.’ 

Eva N. Davis, Corresponding Secretary. 


Missouca Aupuson Society.—Monthly 
meetings of the Missoula Audubon Society 
have been held throughout the year, except 
during the summer months. These usually 
were held at the homes of members. Very 
interesting programs have been given, some 
by members of the club and some by outside 
talent. 

Mr. V. L. Marsh, of Great Falls, Mont., 
told the members something of his experi- 
ences in bird-banding in this state. Mr. 
Arnold Bolle, of Wisconsin, told of the 
birds of high altitudes as observed by him 
while staying during the summer at a 
forestry lookout station. Mr. Lincoln 
Ellison, of the United States Forest Service, 
discussed the birds seen by him in eastern 
Montana when he was stationed there 
during the summer. In May, Dr. George F. 
Simmons, of the biology department of the 
University of Montana, spoke on ‘Bird 
Migration’ at a public meeting of the club 
held at the University. In December, Mr. 
Elsworth Lumley, head of the biology 
department of the Great Falls High School, 
addressed a joint meeting of the Audubon 
Society, the University Bird Club, and their 
guests, with about four hundred present. 
His subject was ‘Bird Conservation.’ Mr. 
Lumley made a number of original drawings 
for the audience and gave a number of 
imitations of bird-songs. 


we 
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For the first time in the club’s history an 
attempt was made to send in to Birp-Lore 
a list of birds for the Christmas Census. 
Members worked faithfully and succeeded 
in reporting a list of thirty-six species with 
a total of 2989 individuals. This report, 
however, was not accepted by Birp-Lorg. 

The club has continued its practice of 
placing its copies of Birp-Lore and The 
Condor in the city library for the use of the 
public.-Caro.ine Wexxs, Secretary. 


Orecon Aupuson Socitery.—Our Society 
has been very active in the past year, with 
continued development of our Pittock Bird 
Sanctuary, weekly bird walks, and weekly 
lectures during the winter season. 

We have been greatly pleased with the 
outstanding promotions that have come to 
some members of the Society. Mr. Ira N. 
Gabrielson, formerly an active member, is 
now Chief of the Biological Survey for the 
entire United States. While in Portland he 
was in charge of the work on the Pacific 
Coast. Mr. ‘Stanley G. Jewett, formerly 
head of the Rodent Control of the Biological 
Survey in this district, is now in charge of 
all the Bird Reservations on the Pacific Coast. 
Two young men, who acquired their bird 
interest while attending our meetings, are 
now taking State Management courses at 
our State College. 

Lectures, covering all variety of nature 
subjects, were held each week from Septem- 
ber 21, 1934, to April 26, 1935. They were 
well attended and brought us many new 
members. The bird walks, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Mamie Campbell, interested 
many people, and we feel that this is one of 
our best activities. 

Our Bird Census, taken on December 24, 
was the most successful ever held—many 
parties went out in the various districts ad- 
jacent to Portland, and in all 84 species were 
seen. On returning, the parties met at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Marshall, where 
experiences.of the day were discussed.— 
(Miss) Arig Seaman, Secretary. 


Cotumsus (Ohio) Aupuson Society.— 
The past year brought an increase in member- 
ship as well as several new activities, two of 
which are particularly important because 
they have to do with educational work. 


AFFILIATED 


SOCIETIES 


Our Society has placed many new bird-books 
in the public library and its several branches, 
and also the periodicals Birp-Lore and 
Bird-Banding. Books were also added to the 
Dawson Library of the Ohio State Museum. 
The other important activity was the 
Society’s work in the Hawk and Owl 
campaign, the keeping of Quail on the 
song-bird list, and the promoting of legisla- 
tion dealing with bird protection and con- 
servation. 

We published a field check-list which 
proved to_be an invaluable aid to members 
on the fourteen field-trips which were held 
throughout the year. During the fall and 
winter seasons, from October to April, a 
lecture course is given, the speakers being 
members of the Society, members of the 
Wheaton Club, and the faculty of Ohio 
State University. These same organizations 
supplied the talent for radio talks, sponsored 
by our Society, given each Friday evening 
from October to March over WOSU broad- 
casting station. 

The two outstanding events of the past 
year were a lecture by Mr. Roger ‘Lory 
Peterson, profusely illustrated with beauti 
ful slides, and one by the world-famous 
ornithologist, Dr. Erwin Stresemann of the 
University of Berlin. 

We are planning to erect some fifty Blue 
bird houses in parks, along highways, and 
in summer camps. Our Society is very 
fortunate in having a large percentage of its 
members active in its work. We look for- 
ward to the coming year with considerable 
optimism and enthusiasm for a further in 
crease in membership and activities.—( Miss ) 
Arta I. Baier, Secretary. 


Montciair (N. J.) Biro Cxius.—The 
Montclair Bird Club entered its fitteenth 
year of continuous activity rather quietly. 
Our annual meeting, held on April 4, 
proved very successful, the auditorium of 
the Edgemont School at Montclair being 
well filled. The speaker of the evening 
was the well-known Roger T. Peterson 
of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies. He gave a very enlightening 
talk illustrated with motion pictures and 
slides. 

A number of spring walks were held, all 
led by competent observers. Localities in- 
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teresting to the ornithologist were visited 
where a goodly number of members got fine 
lists. 

On June 2 many members of the Club 
participated in the Wyanokie census. The 
Green Mountain Club of New Jersey kindly 
lent their camp_for our headquarters, while 
some of the sturdier members of that out- 
door club guided the birdmen over the hilly 
trails. This census is held every summer in 
the mountainous country of northern Jersey. 
Counts are taken of singing males to deter- 
mine the number of breeding pairs in that 
locality. 

Our regular late fall meeting was held on 
December 12 at the home of one of our mem- 
bers. William J. Rusling gave an illustrated 
talk on the birds of Cape May Point during 
the autumnal migration. He had just re 
turned from Cape May Point where he had 
been warden of the Witmer Stone Wildlife 
Sanctuary, recently created by the National 
Association of Audubon Societies for the 
protection of all migratory birds passing 
through that area 

The Montclair Bird Club accepted, with 
deep regret, the resignation of its beloved 
Field Secretary, Mrs. Charles $. Hegeman 
For many years she has given her able ser- 
vices unselfishly and we are indeed indebted 
to her. 

A great loss has come to our Club. On 
February 16 our president, Warren F. Eaton, 
passed on, following a sickness contracted 
after an appendix operation. Mr. Eaton had 
been our president for six years and was the 
driving force in all our activities. As our 
chief executive he was ever forwarding our 
cause and carried on all matters of business 
very admirably. As an ornithologist he 
was among the best, always willing to im- 
part any of his knowledge to those who 
sought his acquaintance. As a companion 
in the field he was without equal, carrying 
on always with a jovial spirit of good sports- 
manship. As a champion of bird-life he 
relentlessly carried the fight into the enemy's 
camp; always a staunch conservationist. 
Such are a few of the admirable qualities 
which endeared him to all members of the 
Montclair Bird Club and made him an out- 
standing figure in bird preservation, a cause 
to which he had dedicated himself. 


WituiaM J. Rusiine, Secretary. 
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CavirorNiA AupuBON  Society.—The 
Society has held its monthly Board meetings 
on the third Thursday of each month at the 
lovely home of our director, Mrs. Jean Wat- 
kins. We have held our Field Day on the 
fourth Saturday of each month, meeting at 
Ferndell, Griffith Park. The walks have 
been both profitable and interesting. They 
have been led by Miss Blanch Vignos, Dr. 
Adele L. Grant, Mrs. Clara E. Weedmark, 
and W. D. Quattlebaum. 

We met with representatives of the Cooper 
Club, Izaak Walton League and other 
Societies to discuss and coéperate with them 
to secure conservation measures. We en- 
dorsed Bill H. R. 3993, a measure designed 
to secure a Closed season on migratory water- 
fowl from July 1, 1935, to July 1, 1936. This 
measure however, did not pass. We opposed 
the measure to give open season on Sage- 
hens, also the measure to take the Road- 
runner off the protected list. 

Miss Helen Pratt, National Junior Audu- 
bon Field Agent for California, has been 
doing splendid work and has given us many 
interesting and encouraging reports. 

Mrs. Edwin S. Fuller, one of our directors, 
has kept in touch with important Conser- 
vation legislation, drafted resolutions, and 
given lectures for the good of the cause. 

Mrs. H. W. Myers, our president, has 
done an amazing amount of work pub- 
lishing our 1933-34 Annual Reports, pre- 
siding at our meetings and lectures, and 
giving talks to many clubs, lodges, and 
schools, and illustrating them with her 
beautiful slides. 

Cards, announcing our activities, have 
been sent each month to our members and 
to other societies and clubs. We have had a 
material increase in membership during the 
past year. 

‘We have had calls for leaders to conduct 
bird walks for Boy Scouts, letters from other 
states asking how we increased memberships, 
etc. To all of these we have sent out litera- 
ture and other information that we thought 
might be helpful. 

Our evening lectures have been held in the 
Los Angeles Public Library on the second 
Thursday of each month. Miss Blanch 
Vignos, Programme Chairman, has secured 
very able speakers, and the lecture-room has 
been filled to capacity. 


liste 
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‘Bird Stories,’ by Audubon Members; 
‘Hummingbirds,” by Dr. J. J. Parsons; 
‘Feathered Midgets,’ by Dr. Henry Smith 
Williams; ‘A Bird Lover in Europe,’ by Mrs. 
Theresa Homet Patterson; ‘Birds of the 
Sierras," by Mr. Roland Case Ross; ‘Home 
Life of Some West Coast Birds,’ by J. R. 
Pemberton; ‘Inside Information About 
Birds,’ by Mrs. H. H. Pike; ‘Folk-Lore and 
Legends of California Wild Flowers,’ by 
Mr. Fred A. Shilling. The lectures were 
illustrated with very beautiful slides, most 
of them in color.—Merta Wuirte, Secretary. 


Los ANGeLEs Aupuson Society.—The 
cordiality of our president, Mrs. Mary B. 
Salmon, has resulted in many new members 
for our Society. This year, the chairman of 
our Educational Committee instructed the 
Girl Scouts in bird-lore at our annual Christ- 
mas bird festival and distributed much bird 
literature in many California auto camps 
during various times of the year. One of the 
highlights was the publication of the 
Western Tanager, a four-page magazine edited 
by Mrs. Raymond Brennan, a copy of which 
is sent to each member and numerous extra 
copies are sold at 5 cents per copy. 

Excellent reports were made on the sixty 
trees planted in 1933 and 1934 and dedicated 
by as many members to their home birds. 

Our participation in the 1935 International 
Christmas Bird Census resulted in a listing 
of 170 species of birds, the greatest number 
listed by any of the forty-eight states or 
foreign countries. 

The editoress of the new Western Tanager 
magazine was in attendance during the entire 
legislative session at Sacramento, supporting 
the protection ‘of birds and wild-life. 

The late President Emeritus Mrs. Bicknell 
presented to our Society her entire library of 
bird literature and bird nests, and the latter 
were turned over to the University of 
Southern California to be used for study. 

Species of birds seen at the field meeting’at 
San Marino. Huntington Gardens were listed 
and filed there for the benefit of tourists. 
Eight progratns were given and nine field 
meetings were held for study. Our third 
historical scrap-book was commenced. 

Our study of a special bird at each field 
meeting has brought good results.—Mnrs. 
James M. Brennan, Corresponding Secretary. 
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STANTON Birp Cus or Lewiston-AuBuRN, 
Marne.—We have no age-limit, up or down, 
in our Club. Parents and children may be- 
long together. Often this results in an en- 
tire family joining. Our membership at the 
present time totals 389 seniors and juniors. 
We meet, indoors or out, on the first Monday 
of every month of the year. From December 
to May, regular meetings, always open to 
the public, are held in the evening. From 
June to September we have field meetings 
followed by picnic suppers. A very popular 
occasion is the Fireside and Vacation Ex- 
perience Meeting of October. One that 
brings out a large attendance is the Annual 
Meeting and Get-together Supper of Novem- 
ber. For our guest night in April we invite 
our friends to a lecture at which some well- 
known conservationist is the speaker. 

Hikes to our Lewiston sanctuaries, ‘Thorn- 
crag’ and Deacon Davis Bird Refuge are 
scheduled for holidays and at other times. 
‘Woodbury,’ the Mary A. Davis Memorial 
Sanctuary, in Monmouth, 16 miles away, is 
another of our possessions. Last fall we 
were offered the use, as a sanctuary, of a 
noble old-growth pine forest in Auburn. 

We make a special effort to get hold of the 
school children. Through our teacher-mem- 
bers they are invited to come with us on our 
spring morning and other walks, and are 
always welcome. A special breakfast walk 
(the juniors adore breakfast walks) is 
scheduled for the very littlest folks. And it 
is surprising, too, how many birds, quite un- 
disturbed by the happy youngsters, come 
out on that walk. At some of the schools, 
pictures of birds are shown accompanied by 
descriptive talks. Pupils keep lists of birds 
and flowers on the blackboard. 

Every Arbor Day we give a tree to be 
planted on the college campus. All of the 
pupils of the public schools are invited, and 
take part in a program prepared by our 
teacher-members. This is followed by a 
breakfast-and-bird walk to the college woods 
adjoining. 

Outings at the summer homes of members 
keep us in touch with each other through 
the season. These occasions, though with- 
out formal programs, are always clearing- 
houses of accumulated nature notes and ex- 
periences and are full of interest and in- 
spiration. 
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A project carried out last fall was the 
landscaping, on both sides, of the road lead- 
ing from the highway to our sanctuary, 
‘Thorncrag.’ A gift of 122 shrubs and small 
trees—dogwoods, Russian olives, mulberries, 
and hawthorns—from a nurseryman in 
another town was set out with 161 little 
conifers, red and Scotch pines, white and 
Norway spruces and Canadian hemlocks, 
transplanted from our own ‘George Wash- 
ington’ Nursery, planted by Boy Scouts and 
pupils of the schools in the spring of 1931 
This is intended to be a ‘model’ sanctuary 
planting as it will offer both shelter and food 
for birds. Other berried shrubs and trees will 
be added from time to time 

Several of our members act as ‘examiners’ 
to Boy and Girl Scouts who are taking tests 
for merit badges in nature study. This keeps 
us in touch with the Scout organization and 
is mutually helpful. Our fireplaces at 
‘Thorncrag’ are the rendezvous of many 
Scout gatherings 

Because we believe that the way to make 
friends for the birds is to make the general 
public responsible for their well-being, we 
seek to interest all our townspeople, who 
may be reached, in planting the kinds of 
trees and shrubs and vines which will at- 
tract birds, especially in winter. We have 
found that people not hitherto interested in 
Citizen Bird will take notice when he shel- 
ters in an evergreen near the house, or comes 
to feed on the bittersweet berries on the 
veranda. And when the birds come—as is 
said of children—they ‘bring their love with 
them.” At least we have knowledge of 
several cases that have worked out just 
exactly that way.—Daisy Dirt Norton, 
Secretary. 


Froripa Aupuson Society.—In the past 
year, the Florida Audubon Society, founded 
in 1900, has continued its usual activities, 
chief of them being the maintaining of a 
warden at the Brevard Reserve Brown Peli- 
can rookery in the southern end of Mosquito 
Lagoon, and at the Tampa Bay rookeries, 
and the continuing of our quarterly publi- 
cation, the Florida Naturalist. In June, 12 
members of the Society organized an ex- 
pedition to the Dry Tortugas, to visit the 
famous Noddy and Sooty Tern rookeries 
there. Several. members of the Society have 
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been active in other types of field-work in the 
state. 

The officers have given lectures on bird 
life in many parts of the state, and carried 
on an extensive correspondence with in- 
terested people. During the session of the 
State Legislature, every effort was made to 
advance the cause of conservation in Florida, 
and we feel that definite results were attained. 
We codperate closely with all conservation 
groups, and Florida is rapidly becoming 
more conservation-minded, with plenty of 
room yet to grow in that direction. In this 
connection, the work of Alden H. Hadley, 
the present winter, has been a great benefit 
to the state. 

Our membership this year is higher than 
at any time in recent years, and our receipts 
and expenditures have exceeded any previous 
record.—R. J. Loncstreet, President. 


Aupuson Society or THE District or 
Cotumsia.—In the place of our bird-study 
classes, which we have held each spring for 
many years, we had four most interesting 
outings at our National Zodlogical Park 
On April 27 we celebrated Audubon’s birth- 
day by having about fifty children meet a 
group from our Society by Rock Creek, near 
the Duck Pond in the zoo. Dr. Van Schaich 
gave them an interesting talk on Audubon. 
Dr. Mann, superintendent of the zoo, and 
Dr. T. S. Palmer also gave short talks. The 
children had brought their lunches, but we 
provided two large birthday cakes, which 
added much to their pleasure. After lunch 
the children were divided into small groups 
with able leaders and had an interesting 
time with the birds. 

Beginning on April 20, and on the suc- 
ceeding five Saturdays, we had our usual six 
Field Meetings. The birds especially noted 
on the first outing were the Louisiana Water- 
Thrush, Yellow Palm Warbler, and Solitary 
Sandpiper. On the second outing, Lesser 
Yellow-legs, Baldpate, Scaup, Red-wings, 
and Savannah and Vesper Sparrows were 
noted, and, later in the day, Caspian Tern. 
Herring and Ring-billed Gulls. On the 
third outing many Rose-breasted Grosbeaks 
(4 males in one tree), Blackburnian, Chest- 
nut-sided, Black-throated Blue, Black- 
throated Green Warblers, Scarlet -Tanagers, 
both Cuckoos, both Water-Thrushes, and a 
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Wood Duck were seen. The fourth outing 
added the Blue Grosbeak, Prothonotary 
Warbler, and Black Vulture. The fifth out- 
ing gave us 87 species, a number of nests, an 
outstanding one being that of the Killdeer 
in a bed of forget-me-nots. On this walk we 
were the guests of Mr. McCormick-Good- 
hart at his home, Langley Park.—(Miss) 
Hexen P. Cuirps, Secretary. 


Mesitta Vattey Aupuson Society.—On 
April 29, 1934, a group of bird-lovers met at 
the home of Mrs. Gertrude Howells to dis- 
cuss the formation of a bird club. On May 
17 the Mesilla Valley Audubon Society was 
formally organized with 16 charter members. 
Mrs. Howells was elected president; Dr 
John Eyer, first vice-president; Mrs. M. B 
Stevens, second vice-president; Mrs. J. W. 
Lowe, secretary; and Judge Edwin Mechem, 
treasurer. Although Mr. Harry Williams 
declined to take any office, he has been 
chief adviser to all bird-lovers, and has been 
generous with his great fund of information. 

The Society immediately affiliated with 
the National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties and began having two meetings each 
month—a business meeting with often a 
special speaker, and a field meeting for bird 
observation. All the meetings have been 
truly delightful, and we find that the more 
we learn, the more we want to learn about 
our feathered friends 

The field meetings have been held in gar- 
dens chiefly, but twice on the bird reserve 
down by the Rio Grande. A Christmas 
Bird Census was taken and published in 
Birp-Lore. 

Several interesting speakers have been 
heard at the regular monthly meetings. Dr. 
John Eyer, of New Mexico State College, 
gave an educational talk on bird classifi- 
cation illustrated with lantern slides. Mrs. 
Mary Orr, also of State College, gave a talk 
using bird and egg specimens from the 
science department. Mrs. E. M. Slater, of 
El Paso, a. well-known nature lover and 
writer, gave what she called “Thumb Nail 
Sketches’ on the identification, habits, and 
usefulness of birds. Miss Clara Hart, of 
Kingston, gave an informal talk on her bird 
neighbors in the Black Range Mountains. 
Mrs. Marie Snow Lytton read a paper en- 
titled ‘Song Birds of New Mexico,’ written 
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by her mother, Mrs. Oscar Snow, in 1915. 
Mr. Harry Williams read again the talk 
which he made more than a year ago, which 
was the inspiration for the formation of this 
Society. 

Mrs. Howells, our president, has suc- 
ceeded in organizing nine junior societies 
throughout New Mexico. 

Through the influence of members of the 
Society, bird-study is to be included in the 
nature course of the summer school of New 
Mexico State College. The course will be 
directed by Dr. Hershey, a member of our 
Society. 

This year has proved full of happiness and 
friendship with our little songsters, as well 
as a delightful companionship among our 
own selves.—Mnrs. Apert Curry, Secretary. 


Tue BurrouGus-AupuBOoN Nature Crus 

Our Club publishes weekly bird observa 
tions throughout the year, and we gave 
eight public educational and illustrated lec- 
tures last winter. We also conducted twenty 
field-trips to city and county parks, our 
Conservation Station, and other points of 
interest, a week-end over-night trip to 
Letchworth State Park, and celebrated the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of Conservation in New 
York State with tree-planting and appro- 
priate exercises. The largest attendance of 
any field-trip was 165; average attendance 
67. Registered guests at Conservation Sta- 
tion, October 27, 1934, to October 26, 1935 
inclusive, totaled 2516. 

We were also instrumental in placing 
several copies of Dr. John B. May's ‘Hawks 
of North America’ in city libraries, and feel 
that we have had a most successful year.- 
(Mrs.) Ameria M. Hevpweitrer, Secretary. 


Avupuson Society or Burrato, N. Y.— 
The year of 1935 has shown progress and 
gains in many ways, in both membership 
and interest. Its first principal event was 
the annual meeting at the end of the last of 
a series of three lectures by Edward C. 
Avery, elected President at that meeting. 
These lectures were held with the idea of 
arousing the public interest and we were 
rewarded by good attendance and several 
new members. We find illustrated lectures 
and outings the best mediums of gaining 
the public interest. 
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Several lectures were given in the schools 
by the President, and our outings in the 
spring were very satisfactory, the climax 
being one at Cook Forest, Pennsylvania 
This was a week-end trip in late June under 
very good conditions, and resulted in a list 
of just 60 birds. Each season we plan to 
have one week-end trip, but these have 
proved sO interesting to outsiders that this 
year there will be two or three to Cook 
Forest, as well as many to near-by places 
for a day or afternoon. At one of these 
outings a picture of the Chebec building her 
nest was obtained, and a week later the 
bird at the nest. These things are very in- 
teresting to new members. The Hobby Fair 
Exhibition was also very successful. Much 
literature was distributed and public interest 
was aroused in many ways one Man, a 
casual visitor, offering us the use of a de 
lightful summer place as an objective for one 
of our outings. A pair of Palm Warblers 
were exceedingly friendly at E. E. Grove's 
lodge on Sheridan Drive 

The newspapers have been very glad to 
write up all of our activities, often asking 
us for news. They feel that an interested 
public likes to hear about the Society's ac- 
complishments and information about birds 
in general 

We are looking forward to a much better 
year and greater opportunities, always with 
the idea in mind of getting the large number 
of disinterested people to see the many 
advantages of the protection and help to 
our birds as well as the happiness of appre- 
ciating them in their own lives.—Epwarp 
C. Avery, President 


Inninois Aupuson Society.—The_busi- 
ness of the Illinois Audubon Society is con- 
ducted by regular monthly meetings of the 
Board of Directors, of which several new 
ones were added last year: R. E. Yeatter, 
the new game-bird specialist of the Illinois 
Natural History Survey; George Schnier, of 
the Chicago Council of Boy Scouts; Dr. 
Alfred Lewy, of the Chicago Ornithological 
Society; Donald C. Peattie, author of ‘Sing 
ing in the Wilderness’; T. E. Musselman, 
of Quincy, Ills., who, among other things, 
is doing great work in spreading Bluebird 
houses over the state 

Monthly reports of Treasurer C. O. Decker 
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are read, and we always congratulate our- 
selves on our excellent executive. Delegates 
are sent to the Conservation Council of 
Illinois, composed of seventy-five different 
organizations interested in conservation, 
which holds monthly meetings in Chicago. 
Our President was sent as delegate to the 
N. A. A. S. meeting. We were visited by 
Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, John H. Baker, etc., 
and open meetings were held at the Academy 
with lectures by W. F. Eaton, W.R. Boulton, 
Mr. Bailey, Mr. Dickinson, and W. I. Lyon. 

The annual 80-page bulletin, with en- 
couraging news from all over the state, has 
been distributed not only among our mem 
bers but all over the country; also, the 
quarterly publications of the Chicago Acad- 
emy of Sciences includes several pages of our 
news. Fifty reels of Mr. Bailey's movies 
have been put in the Chicago schools. Our 
office and library maintained at the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences gives us an excellent 
opportunity to spread first-class information 
and can be reached easily by anyone at any 
time 

This year, the annual excursion was held 
to the Waukegan Flats, and even though 
it was a day of pouring rain, the daring 
thirty who tried it had a wonderful day 
and 79 birds were listed. Every possible 
effort was made to help on the difficult 
national questions, especially a closed 
season for Ducks, and we find it a great help 
to have on our Board S. B. Locke, who is in 
charge of the conservation work of the 
Izaak Walton League of America. He 1s 
also a help in state legal affairs. Efforts to 
improve state license laws have not yet been 
accomplished, which is not encouraging, 
but, generally, interest in our bird-work is 
growing, which is gratifying —C. A. 
MircHe.L, Secretary. 


Aupuson Society or Kentucky.—Dur- 
ing the past year the Audubon Society of 
Kentucky did very little except to continue 
in a slightly more active manner to do the 
things that we have been more or less con 
stantly doing for the last twenty-five years. 
We completed a schedule of observation 
walks for recording the arrival of the mi- 
gratory birds; sponsored and helped in the 
organization of several bird study clubs in 
the schools of Lexington and its neighbor- 
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hood, and in one other Kentucky town, and 
furnished several speakers for these. Also, 
in co6peration with the Lexington Garden 
Club, prizes were given in some of the 
Lexington and Fayette county schools 
(both white and colored) for bird nesting- 
and feeding-boxes. In some cases we have 
found it advisable to offer the prize for one 
type of box only, with the design furnished. 
In this way the manual training instructor 
can make this a regular class project, and 
the interest that the children take in the 
work does not seem to be diminished. In 
1936 we expect to codperate with the 
Kentucky Ornithological Society in making 
a more exact record of bird migration. Mr. 
Burt L. Monroe, of Louisville, is directing 
this section of the Kentucky Ornithological 
Society's work.—EuGene E. Simpson, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


THe Hartrorp (Conn.) Biro Srtrupy 
Cius.—The Club was organized in 1909, 
and has enjoyed a busy, profitable year. 
The program for the year (September, 1935 
to June, 1936) includes 35 field-trips (Satur- 
days) and 18 Club meetings (every other 
Tuesday evening). Among the outside 
speakers have been Dr. John B. May with 
his new films, “To Gaspé with Color Cam- 
era,’ on November 19; Prof. Odell Shepard, 
of Trim**v College, on January 14; Robbins 
Stoeckel speaking on ‘Birds and Fish of 
Newfoundland’ on February 4; and Frederic 
Walcott speaking on ‘Birds of Guatemala, 
and Her Ancient People’ on April 7. A 
joint meeting will be held on April 18 at 
Suffield (Conn.) with the Springfield Bird 
Club. 

The Club enjoyed the evening of February 
16 at the library of Trinity College where 
Prof. Shepard showed the complete collec 
tion of original plates, hand-colored by 
Audubon himself, which the College owns. 

The Club library, maintained at the 
Children’s Museum for Club members, has 
been reorganized and each member given a 
list of the books available. 

Numerous newspaper articles have been 
prepared and both local newspapers have 
generously given space in printing them. 

‘Birdland Notes,’ edited by George T. 
Griswold, has appeared quarterly, and Mr. 
Griswold’s concise notes on authenticated 
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records have made this publication a most 
valuable one not only to the several hundred 
Club members but also to an extensive 
exchange list.—Rosert F. Betpen, President. 


New Jersey Aupuson Society. — The 
Silver Jubilee of the New Jersey Audubon 
Society, occurring this year, could not be 
celebrated under the most auspicious circum 
stances. With the depression in full swing 
and the remedies therefor in such rapid cir 
culation that it was difficult to keep track of 
them, the membership of over 4,000, follow- 
ing the 1928 campaign, shrunk rather rapidly 
to subnormal. Under circumstances dictated 
by circumscribed financial resources, the 
Society's activities were largely confined to 
the most essential fields. A very limited 
campaign was conducted to supplement 
finances sufficiently to carry over the year, in 
conjunction with the most extreme 
economies. 

In legislation the Society introduced and 
secured the enacting of a bill creating the 
Goldfinch, emblem of the Society since its 
organization, the State bird of New Jersey. 
The Society supported a bill which was 
enacted, prohibiting the commercializing of 
the wild bittersweet, forming an important 
part of winter bird-food. It led the fight 
against the Passaic Valley Flood Control 
Commission's proposal -to create a Lake 
Whippanong by flooding Troy Meadows and 
other territory, thereby destroying a natural 
sanctuary area for wild life. It also accom- 
plished the defeat of a bill to repeal the anti- 
air rifle law of New Jersey. With practically 
no resources its legislative showing was 
fairly satisfactory. 

In accordance with the usual routine of the 
New Jersey Audubon Society, it codperated 
with organizations whose objects in some 
part coincided with its own, maintained 
some degree of its lecture, and, to a great 
extent, its newspaper publicity propaganda, 
and continued tO act as the center of bird 
conservation activities in the state. At its 
annual meeting the prior Board of Trustees 
and the prior list of Officers were reélected 

A lecture by Captain C. W. R. Knight on 
‘Monarchs of the African Veldt’ was spon 
sored by the Society and although a small 
deficit was incurred on this, the entertain- 
ment and educational results were believed 
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to abundantly justify the venture!——BrEcHer 


S. Bowpisn, Secretary-Treasurer 


AupuBon Society or Ruope IsLanp.— 
Our activities for the year began with the 
presentation of a series of spring-migration 
lectures given during March at the Park 
Museum in Providence. These talks were 
followed by a number of bird walks, result- 
ing in the recording of quite a number of 
species for the area covered. The spring field 
day of the Society, held as usual at the Kim- 
ball Bird Sanctuary with the opportunity 
afforded there for the observation of birds 
close at hand, was well attended by members 
and friends. A nature-study course was again 
given and well attended at the sanctuary. A 
boat-house on Watchaug Pond makes a fine 
study-room for those taking the course. 
Mr. Southwick, the superintendent, is con- 
stantly making improvements to the house 
and grounds. Mr. Southwick's hospitality 
is known to all who have visited the 
sanctuary 

We have been glad to join with the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies in 
the giving of talks on birds throughout the 
state by Dr. John B. May, thus reaching 
large numbers of people in sections of the 
state which we had not been able to cover 
previously. We try especially to reach the 
children. Since 1936 marks the 300th anni 
versary of the founding of the city of 
Providence, Cr. May has prepared and pre- 
sented a fine lecture called ‘The Birds of 
Rhode Island as They Were Known to Roger 
Williams.’ Dr 
second series of lectures on birds at Brown 


May is now presenting a 


University under the auspices of our Society 

We believe that our Society has made real 
progress during the year in its efforts to 
awaken the people of Rhode Island to the 
beauty and value of birds.—Ausert A. 
BarDEn, Jr., Secretary. 


Massacuusetts AupuBon Society.— Ser- 
vice to birds, through them to conservation 
and to all friends of conservation, has been 
the watchword of the Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society during 1935. 

Floating oil along our coasts has caused 
enormous destruction of wintering sea-fowl. 
The beaches, especially along Cape Cod, 
have been lined with dead and dying. We 
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have persistently protested to the Federal 
Government and its agencies in charge of 
coastal areas where the offense occurs, and, 
for the first time, we have promises from 
Federal agencies that attempts will be made 
to remedy this condition. 

The fact that Hawks and Owls are pro- 
tected in Massachusetts has been patiently 
advertised. We have financed protection of 
nesting Duck Hawks in the Berkshires and 
the Connecticut Valley, and these birds have 
raised young for the first time in years. The 
Society contributed the final amount needed 
to complete the purchase of Hawk Moun- 
tain in Pennsylvania for effective protection 
of migrating Hawks. 

During 1935, over 5000 people visited the 
free, public, specialized, demonstration work 
of the Society's Moose Hill Bird Sanctuary 
at Sharon, Mass. 

We successfully conducted our Annual 
Nature Study Camp at Cape Rosier, Maine. 

Our Educational Field Agents have cov- 
ered the state. For 1935, only New York's 
record for Junior Audubon Classes exceeds 
ours. 

Our exhibition at the Annual Spring 
Flower Show of the Massachusetts Horti 
cultural Society won the gold medal of that 
Society, the silver medal of the Garden Clubs 
of America, and the interest and commenda 
tion of 100,000 visitors. 

Systematic winter feeding of the birds, 
promoted by this Society, has so increased 
that it is now carried on by seemingly hail 
the households in the state. Our slogan 
‘Feed the Birds’’ rings from the radio and 
adorns the editorial pages of big city dailies 
and country weeklies alike. 

Our public bird lectures by internationally 
known lecturers entertained thousands. 

We have worked in support of the large 
projects of the National Association. 

We have advised and assisted local organ 
izations and individuals. 

Bird Charts, nationally used, free Travel- 
ing Lectures, free literature, free library ser- 
vice, a supply service of bird-study and bird- 
protection material, always ready, make up 
part of the daily details of this service, a 
service to the birds and to the ever-increasing 
number of active friends of the Society and 
its work.—WIiInTHROP PackarD, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 
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We are pleased to be able to add to ‘The 
Season,’ beginning with this issue, a new 
page devoted to reports from the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley. As editor, we have been for- 
tunate in securing the codperation of Mr. L. 
Irby Davis, of Harlingen, Texas, unquestion- 
ably the most active and_best-informed 
ornithologist in that part of North America. 
Birp-Lore readers will find the contributions 
from Texan observers of especial interest, not 
only because of the rich avifauna found in 
the region, but also because relatively little 
information has been published, or is avail- 
able, concerning the status of these birds. 

There have been many reports, from va- 
rious parts of the United States and Canada, 
concerning an observed scarcity of Passerines 
during the past breeding season. Unfortu- 
nately, these reports were usually based on 
mere impressions. In this connection, the data 
near the end of the Oberlin report are most 
valuable. It is to be hoped that, as time goes 
on, comparable facts may be ascertained from 
all sections covered by ‘The Season.’ 


Boston Region.—We can congratulate 
ourselves on a most fortunate summer, com- 
pared to most of the United States. New 
England escaped all spells of searing heat, 
there were no protracted cold rains, and 
while the precipitation has been below nor- 
mal, severe drought conditions have been 
very local, and as a whole the country is 
unusually fresh and green looking 

The breeding season was unquestionably a 
great success for most of our birds, and was 
concluded, on the average, two weeks earlier 
than last year, the rapid waning of the song 
period being particularly notable. There is 
also inferential evidence (but not absolute 
proof) that certain birds normally raising 
only one brood had two the past season. As 
usual in such a year, the early southward 
movement of many common summer resi- 
dents was most pronounced, and the woods 
became silent and apparently birdless. From 


June 15 to August 15, 1936 


the first week in July on, various Warblers, 
Flycatchers, etc., were of almost daily occur- 
rence in my yard in Cambridge. With this 
southward drift came a few notably early 
northern migrants: Red-breasted Nuthatch, 
1, in late July, Boxford (Emilio); Water- 
Thrush, 1, August 1, West Newbury (Gris- 
com); Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, 1, August 
2, Boxford (Griscom ef al.); Myrtle Warbler, 
1, Boxford, August 2 (Emilio). It is, of 
course, possible that one or more of these 
birds were summering stragglers, like the 
pair of Juncos which raised one young on a 
wooded hill at Milton (Chandler Robbins). 

A remarkable variety of birds summered at 
Monomoy on the outer Cape. Mrs. Mackay 
and I found no less than 11 species of shore- 
birds the last two weeks in June. The Golden 
Plover reported on May 30 was continuously 
present in the same place until August 8, and 
the Kumlien’s Gull also found on May 30 
was seen again on June 28. The Least Sand 
piper was not seen until June 28 and was con- 
tinuously present thereafter, possibly a real 
fall migrant. All the other shore-birds, how- 
ever, disappeared or decreased before further 
individuals arrived from the North. The 
list follows, the numbers of individuals being 
the maximum: Dowitcher (2), Knot (16), 
White-rumped Sandpiper (1), Semipalmated 
Sandpiper (15), Sanderling (15), Greater 
Yellow-legs (1), Willet (1), Black-bellied 
Plover (25), Turnstone (10). The outstand 
ing record was, however, a Royal Tern in 
full breeding plumage on June 21. 

The southward migration of all those 
groups of birds nesting in the far North is 
most certainly much later than normal. Per- 
haps our cool June meant a disastrously cold 
June in the Arctic and a resultant belated 
season. Jaegets and Phalaropes are practi- 
cally unreported off the coast. The shore- 
birds were late in appearing, scarce and 
scattered until July 22, and the peak of the 
early flight of adults at Monomoy was not 
reached until August 8, a good two weeks 
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later than normal. This early flight scarcely 
materialized elsewhere in this State; in Essex 
County, north of Boston, the shore-birds 
have been dull and uninteresting. None of 
the rarer species except the Stilt Sandpiper is 
reported as yet 

The flight of Egrets and Little Blue Herons 
is the most notable in years, but only three 
reports of the Yellow-crowned Night Heron 
are before me thus far. An event for this 
State, eagerly expected for some years, was a 
Snowy Egret on the Ox-bow at Northamp 
ton, discovered by Dietrich, August 5, seen 
later by Bagg, Eliot, and many others, and 
present for over a week. 

Wilson's Petrel has been common off-shore 
but Shearwaters are strangely 
No definite report of the Cory’s is 
before me. A Greater Shearwater, August 2, 
off Cape Ann (Tabor and Dr. and Mrs 
is locally notable 

Other records of note: Loon, migrating 
early, 9 off Plum Island, August 4 (Griscom 
and 1 at Westport, August 10 (Clement); 
Least Bittern, Fall River (Clement), Lake 
Pontoosuc (Bagg and Eliot); Goshawk, 
probably bred near South Athol, 1 adult and 
1 very young bird shot June 24 (fide Eliot); 
Turkey Vulture, 1, at Goshen, June 29 

Dietrich ); Solitary Sandpiper, July 9, Lenox 

S. M. Pell) and July 16, West Peabody 

Griscom); Stilt Sandpiper, 1 on July 5, 
Little Compton, R. I. (Clement); Forster's 
Tern, 2 adults, Monomoy Point, July 26 CL. 
G. and Juliet Richardson), also 1 there on 
August 8 (large party); 1 adult, Plum Island, 
August 1 (L. G.), same bird in same place, 
August 2 (L. G., Garrison, and Juliet 
Richardson); Black Tern, 2 in breeding plum- 
age, July 25, Monomoy (CL. G. and Juliet 
Richardson); Bonaparte’s Gull, 5 arrived 
June 25, Little Compton, R. I. (Clement); 
Hooded Warbler, 1 adult male, West New 
ton, August 14 (David L. Garrison, shown 
later to several others); Eastern Lark Spar- 
row, | adult in fields west of Newburyport, 
August 2 (Garrison, Griscom, Juliet Rich- 
ardson) and found in same place August 3 

Emilio ).—LupLow 
Comparative Zoilogy, Cambridge, Mass. 


as usual, 


scarce 


lousey 


Griscom, Museum of 


New York Region.—Among the more 
interesting reports of breeding range exten- 
sions in the region and its environs this year 
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was the discovery of a breeding pair of Amer- 
ican Egrets at Tuckerton in a Great Blue 
Heron colony (Brown) and breeding Up- 
land Plover on Hempstead Plains, where 
McKeever found several pairs in mid-June 
and where Wilcox collected a young bird to 
establish the record. Two surprising records 
come from David Fables, who summered at 
Pine Lake Park, near Toms River, N. J. He 
tells convincingly, in great detail, of 6 birds, 
3 of which he identified as White-winged 
Crossbills, on July 10, and 4 birds identified 
as Red Crossbills, on August 14; the latter 
not far from the spot where the same species 
was seen last summer. The region is a wild 
pine forest, just being opened for develop- 
ment. Both Crossbills occurred about Me. 
Holly, not far distant, in the winter and 
spring of 1934. These may be lingering birds 
from that flight. They were working on 
cones of pitch pine. 

Brown writes of breeding Pied-billed 
Grebes at Franklin Lakes, N. J.: “‘July 12 
there were several broods of quite small 
young and two nests with birds still sitting 
on eggs. On leaving the nest, both birds took 
part in covering the eggs and did not go more 
than 25 feet away, standing on guard, | 
thought, on account of turtles, which were 
numerous. These birds give the full call 
while sitting on the nest, stretching out head 
and neck in a rather tense manner, and you 
can almost see the liquid notes pouring out 
of their spouts.” 

As to migrants, a large incursion of south 
ern white Herons, extending north in num- 
bers, at least to Dutchess County and Con- 
necticut—reservoir between Pawling and 
Danbury, over 50 Egrets, July 28 (Preston )— 
seemed to coincide with the July drought in 
the Southeast, severe from Virginia south- 
ward. The flight started in mid-July, reach- 
ing at least from the coast to the Delaware 
River (Fechtner and others), and numbers 
were still large in favored localities August 
15. Noteworthy was the large number of 
Snowy Egrets in New Jersey; over 12 at one 
time on Newark Meadows, on various dates, 
and about 25 at Tuckerton in later August 
(Mayr, Fables, and Urner); also reported 
from Jones Beach (Kuerzi) 

Black Ducks had a fairly good breeding 
season. The Hooded Merganser was found 
in pine barrens, N. J., August 1 (Edwards). 
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The southbound shore-birds probably 
lapped the northbound stragglers. Semi- 
palmated Sandpipers at Newark Meadows, 


June 23, northbound or summering, while 


Least Sandpipers and Lesser Yellow-legs 
arrived June 27, Newark Meadows (Urner) 
and same date Idlewild (Mayer). Next came 
the Dowitcher flocks, Idlewild, July 3 
Mayer), and Tuckerton, July 4 (Urner), 
with scattering Hudsonian Curlew same 
date. Stilt Sandpipers appeared at Newark, 


July 8. Records from Idlewild (Mayer) are 


indicative of summering transients—thus, 
Turnstone, 1 daily from June 17 to July 2; 21, 


July 3; 1 daily to July 20. His Semipalmated 


Plover records have no break of over a week. 
The Dowitcher flight was fairly good (peak 
1375, Jersey shore, July 25), and over 1200 
Hudsonian Curlew used the New Jersey Egg 
Island roost in late July and early August 
until a drop in temperature to below 60° F. 
almost cleaned out the flock, sending it 
south. Knots reached an 1100 peak at Brig- 
antine and Egg Harbor Inlet August 8. No 
bad storms and few rarities among the shore 
birds. Golden Plover, Newark Meadows, 


July 29; Wilson’s Phalarope, Newark Mead 


ows, August 9, and a very large Curlew, 
long-geared and outstanding in the early 
morning (dawn) Curlew flight south from 
the Egg Island roost, July 25, certainly on 
size comparison as large as a Long-billed 
(Urner). Good flight of Lesser Yellow-legs, 
with a Newark Meadows peak of over 500 
and an Upland Plover peak there of 45, July 
18. Large early flight of Pectoral Sandpip- 
ers: 55 at Newark Meadows, July 25 (Urner) 

Black Tern flight light on New Jersey 
shore, the first on August 8 (Urner) and 
Idlewild, L. I., August 9 (Mayer). Flock of 
Bonaparte’s Gulls (immature) summered on 
Newark Bay. 

Several hybrid Warbler records. Rebell 
found a Lawrence's possibly breeding in 
Great Swamp, N.J. Norse found Brewster's, 
July 24, and Lawrence's on July 28 and 31; 
again, August 15, all at Inwood (Norse and 
Cantor). Same observers found Black and 
White Warbler, Inwood, July 16, and Phila 
delphia Vireo, Central Park, August 15; also 


Red-throated Loon, Hillview Reservoir, 
August 8-15. 
From Princeton, Loetscher reports an 


August Blue Grosbeak. 
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Unusual was the discovery of a fully feath- 
ered Sharp-tailed Sparrow, able to fly well, 
caught in the web of a golden or ladder 
spider in mid-August on Newark Meadows; 
the bird was picked up, wings cleared of the 
web, and liberated (Rusling and Urner). 
Cuarzes A. Urner, Elizabeth, N. ] 


Philadelphia Region.—Abnormally dry 
weather conditions prevailed during the 
season, June 15 to August 15 

Drainage conditions coupled with dryness 
no doubt caused southern Herons to concen- 
trate in large numbers where food supply 
was available. Southern New Jersey still has 
many such places, and the Heron inhabitants 
of every pond and pool have arrested the at- 
tention of passing motorists, who stop to 
look at the “‘White Cranes." Among the 
unusual Herons observed by the writer might 
be mentioned a Louisiana, August 10, Ped- 
ricktown, N. J., and 7 Snowy Egrets, Fish 
House, N. J., August 16 

Records from the New Jersey coast—points 
from Brigantine southward—week of Au- 
gust 12 (Brown): Knot, 330; Willet, 36; Hud- 
sonian Curlew, 250, the latter much reduced 
compared with three weeks previous when 
1500 were counted. Birds seen around a five- 
acre pond, Sea Isle City, N. J., August 13: 
Little Blue Heron, 67, of which 4 were 
adults; American Egret, 2; Great Blue Heron, 
7; Black-crowned Night Heron, 2; Ring- 
billed Gull, 8; Least Tern, 12; Common 
Tern, 5; Green Heron, 4; Black Duck, 2; 
Greater Yellow-legs, 2; Lesser Yellow-legs, 
10. Brown also states that flocks of Laugh- 
ing Gulls and Terns show a high percentage 
of young, but Black Skimmers do not appear 
to have done so well—out of 40 Skimmers 
seen at Stone Harbor there were only 2 young. 
On this date (August 13) three Skimmers’ 
nests contained eggs. Human interference 
dogs, automobiles, and what-not—was ad 
vanced as the reason for the prolonged nest- 
ing season. Ospreys had apparently done 
very well. Young ready to fly were observed 
in many nests. An Osprey with a fish, pur 
sued by a Bald Eagle, eluded the Eagle for 
some time but finally gave up and dropped 
its prey. The Eagle plunged for the fish but 
did not secure it before it hit the ground. 
The Osprey then started to harass the Eagle 
by diving at it. Suddenly the Eagle ‘bounced’ 
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into the air and gave chase. The pursued 
departed in dejection. The pursuer returned 
to his ill-gotten feast. 

Other items of interest include: June 21, 
Boy Scout Camp, Treasure Island, N. J., 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak out of nest 
(McDonald); Beverly, N. J., notes on Barn 
Swallow migration, July 21, 50 (no marked 
migration), July 30, 5000 (migration in full 
swing), August 11, 300 (migration on de- 
cline), August 18, 50 (migration at low ebb); 
August 15, Grackle and Starling roost con- 
taining about 40,000 birds; July 30, Wood 
Duck flock of 60 observed on the Delaware 
River at Beverly (Street); August 9, Fish 
House, N. J., Semipalmated Sandpiper, 
3000, August 10, National Park, Gloucester 
County, N. J., 5000, August 10, Killcohook 
Wild Life Refuge, N. J., 10,000; August 1, 
National Park, N. J., Little Blue Heron, 75, 
and American Egret, 25; August 10, Pedrick- 
town, N. J., Red-wing, 40,000 going to 
roost; August 9, Collingswood, N. J., imma- 
ture Black-crowned Night Heron, swimming 
about on a duckweed-covered pond, search- 
ing for prey (Potter); August 12, Heisler- 
ville, N. J., Blue-winged Teal, several large 
broods of young and groups of drakes with 
very conspicuous blue wing patches; Wil- 
son's Snipe, 2 (Brown).—Juutan K. Porter, 
Collingswood, N. J 


Washington (D. C.) Region.—Approxi- 
mately normal conditions prevailed among 
the birds about Washington during June and 
July of 1936. The weather throughout June 
was, on the whole, rather cool, but part of 
July was very hot, a maximum of 105° being 
reached, which is very unusual in this tegion. 
While the birds were active during June, the 
very hot portions of July, of course to a 
certain extent restricted their activities espe- 
cially in the middle of the day. 

Several species of Herons, particularly the 
American Egret, Little Blue Heron, and 
Great Blue Heron, were common as usual 
along the Potomac River during the present 
summer. The Black-crowned Night Heron 
was also more or less frequent along the 
river, and occasionally was heard flying over 
the city at night. These visits to the city 
were possibly influenced by the birds of this 
species confined in the flying cage at the 
National Zoélogical Park, since on several 
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previous occasions wild birds have come to 
the vicinity of this cage and built their nests 
in trees just outside 

One of the land-birds that has in recent 
years greatly increased in numbers about 
Washington is the Northern Blue Jay. This 
is particularly evident in some of the sub- 
urbs of the city of Washington, where the 
bird is one of the most regular visitors or 
inhabitants. The Eastern Nighthawk like- 
wise has maintained its numbers in this 
vicinity and still apparently breeds regularly 
on suitable housetops in the city of Wash- 
ington. It was observed all through June 
and parts of July flying over the city. 

Perhaps the most interesting occurrence in 
Washington during this period was that of a 
White-throated Sparrow, observed by Ben 
jamin Carow, at his place near Marshall 
Hall, Md., which is only a few miles below 
Washington along the Potomac River. 
Mr. Carow reports that this bird was seen 
every day during June and July, often coming 
to his feeding station, and it was repeatedly 
watched at close range. There is, so far as we 
are aware, but a single previous record of the 
presence of this bird in summer about Wash 
ington—that of a single individual seen by 
Nelson R. Wood, in the grounds of the 
Smithsonian Institution, on August 9, 1907. 

The following records of the finding of 
nests with eggs or young were furnished by 
Robert Overing, from Landover, Md. 

An Eastern Phoebe’s nest that on May 5 
contained 2 eggs was found on June 4 to have 
4 large young almost ready to leave the nest, 
giving an approximate period of a month for 
the laying of the eggs, their incubation, and 
the rearing of the young. On June 7 the nest 
was empty. 

The nest of a Catbird that on May 12 con- 
tained 1 egg was noted on June 4 to contain 
2 young and 2 infertile eggs, and on June 10 
this nest was empty. 

The nest of a Wood Thrush that on May 
19 contained 4 eggs lost its first young bird 
by flight on June 8, and on June 10 the birds 
had all gone. 

From the nest of a Northern Blue Jay 4 
young left on June 16 

On July 3 the nest of a Song Sparrow con- 
tained 5 eggs, but on July 25 the nest held 
only an infertile egg, the young, meanwhile, 
having apparently been hatched and reared. 
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On July 2, the same observer noted 4 young 
Prairie Warblers. —Harry C. OsernHotser, 
Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


Pensacola (Florida) Region.—The ef- 
fects of a hot, dry June were noticeable 
throughout the normal remainder of the 
period in the low level of ponds and streams. 
An intense, though small, tropical hurricane 
swept in from the Gulf about 40 miles east of 
Pensacola on July 31 and undoubtedly did 
some harm to coastal bird life, though no 
definite data were obtainable. 

The features of the period were the shore- 
bird migration and the concerted early move- 
ment of Warblers. Shore-birds regularly 
appear in some numbers during the third 
week of July but seldom in such variety as 
this year. On July 18, the first Western and 
Spotted Sandpipers were seen, and the list 
made on July 19 comprised Dowitcher (2), 
Pectoral Sandpiper (small flock), Least and 
Semipalmated Sandpipers (several of each), 
Western Sandpiper (common), Lesser Yel- 
low-legs (2 small flocks), and Piping and 
Semipalmated Plovers (3 of each). The first 
Upland Plovers (rare) appeared on July 25; 
Solitary Sandpiper, July 29; Stilt Sandpiper 
(rare, by far the earliest ever recorded, and 
the only bird I have ever seen in nuptial 
plumage) and Sanderlings in nuptial plum- 
age, August 2; and Ruddy Turnstone, 
August 4 (Mrs. J. W. Kelly). 

The early Warbler movement was first 
noted on the Mississippi coast on July 31, a 
day of blustery winds that was undoubtedly 
responsible for detaining what would other- 
wise have been an unnoticed trans-Gulf 
flight. T. D. Burleigh, writing of a visit to 
Deer Island, near Biloxi, stated that ‘*War- 
blets were everywhere, Yellow Warbler 
being plentiful for the first and only time in 
my year here in Mississippi. Other species 
seen were the Prairie and the Worm-eating, 
the latter my first record for this coast.”’ In 
the immediate vicinity of Pensacola, both 
these last two are rare. Warblets were not 
noted at Pensacola until several days later. 
On August 9, the first Yellow Warbler (re- 
ported by R. C. McClanahan) and the Black 
and White were seen; the presence of Hooded 
Warblers in city gardens on August 13 indi- 
cated migratory movement of that swamp- 
loving species; Redstart was first seen on 
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August 15 (A. F. Wicke, Jr.); and Black- 
burnian and Worm-eating Warblers (both 
rare and both by far the earliest ever re- 
corded here), on August 16. 

Notes on an unusually early movement of 
Swallows—July 31—were included in Mr. 
Burleigh’s letter from Mississippi: ‘‘Swal- 
lows were overhead throughout the day . . . 
including all six species found here in the 
East. It seemed early to me to see the Tree 
Swallows in such numbers, while the Cliff is 
noted so seldom that those seen added ma- 
terially to the enjoyment of the day."’ July 
31 is indeed an early date for the presence of 
the Tree Swallow on this coast, as well as 
for the Cliff and the Bank. A single Cliff 
Swallow seen at Pensacola on July 19 (Dela- 
reuelle, Wicke, and Weston) was only the 
second I have ever seen here, and so early as 
to be regarded as a possible stray. The first 
Barn Swallow was noted at Pensacola on 
July 26. 

Migratory movement of several summer 
residents of the deep woods and marshes was 
first noted by the occurrence in the city of 
Florida Gallinule on July 14, Least Bittern 
on July 15, and Chuck-will’s-widow on 
August 6, all reported by Wicke. 

C. Russel Mason, visiting in Pensacola, 
presented almost conclusive evidence of the 
local nesting of the Yellow-throated Vireo 
and the Indigo Bunting. On July 5, he 
showed me 2 Vireos in full song and a third 
—possibly a female—scolding nearby. On 
July 19, he saw both sexes of the Indigo 
Bunting near Century, the male in full song. 
Both species are known to nest much farther 
east in Florida, but are strangers in summer 
in this region. Other nesting data include: 
Broad-winged Hawk's nest with 2 half- 
grown young, June 21; Prothonotary War- 
bler’s nest with 4 well-grown young, June 
28; Brown Thrasher with young still in the 
nest as late as July 15 (Wicke); and Least 
Tern, 3 sets of eggs, July 18. 

The summering Robin, reported by Mrs. 
A. L. Whigham from Century in the preced- 
ing period, was seen again on several days in 
June and July. Mrs. Whigham’s garden, 
lying near the swamp of the Escambia River, 
has been favored by the presence of Wood- 
cock in winter, but it was unprecedented to 
have one there daily from July 11 through to 
the 15th and again on July 29. A group of 3 
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Oyster-catchers, rare in this region, was 
reported on July 7 (Delareuelle and Redde 
Two Loons, one in nuptial plumage and one 
in gray, probably cripples from last winter, 
were reported by McClanahan on August 10 
and 12.—Francis M. Weston, Bldg. 45, U. S 
Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla 


Oberlin (Ohio) Region.—Until July 20 
the period in this region was hot; some 
quoted the official records as high as 102° 
That period was practically without rain 
Since then we have had rains and somewhat 
cooler days, which often turned very hot, 
and lately the nights have been very much 
like fall ones 

Perhaps the most interesting place in this 
region for bird-study would be about the re- 
cently created Lake Pymatuning, on the line 
between Ohio and Pennsylvania. It has been 
a big surprise this year for the number and 
species of Ducks that have been nesting 
there: hundreds of pairs, including Mallards, 
Blacks, Blue-winged Teal, Shovellers, Pin- 
tails, and Ruddies. Mr. Frick of the Car 
negie Museum, has made a special study of 
the place this summer and has a lot of good 
records and collections. Black Terns are 
nesting there for the first time. Mr. Oudette, 
a Pennsylvania game officer, was quoted as 
having seen a hen Mallard that had col 
lected stray ducklings until she had 22 at one 
time. The Youngstown group is closest to 
this place and they are making frequent 
reference to their records there. Skaggs, of 
Cleveland and formerly with the Youngs- 
town group, has given me the above informa- 
tion and it has been corroborated by 
McLaughlin, who reports on the activities 
of the Youngstown group. Skaggs made his 
latest trip there on August 15 and reports 4 
American Egrets and a few shore-birds, 
namely Semipalmated Sandpipers, Semi- 
palmated Plovers, Pectoral Sandpipers, and 
Yellow-legs, and a good many Great Blue 
Herons. He also relates the following, 
which seems to be typical of nearly every 
place across the State: ‘‘About 5.45 p.m. we 
saw flocks of several hundreds of Blackbirds 
coming in to roost in some trees at the edge 
of the lake on the Ohio side. About 5 per 
cent of the birds were Grackles and 95 per 
cent Starlings. By 6.15 there must have been 
over 10,000! They filled up the trees until 
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some of the maples looked like heavily 
loaded fruit trees. Their chattering was 
terrific. I have never seen anything like it.” 
McLaughlin also mentions Wood Ducks as 
having a good season, Hawks and Owls a 
very poor summer, and few were seen. At 
Pymatuning they found King Rails nesting 
On July 19 they found Sanderlings, a few 
Stilts and Dowitchers and Westerns. Dr 
Brody found Forster's Tern at Pine Lake on 


July 16. On August 2 he found the Western 


Willet at Girard Lake, a beauty in fall plum- 
age. McLaughlin also reports Henslow’s 
Sparrow as especially common this year 
That same statement holds for nearly every 
correspondent across the State. In view of 
that statement, he mentions one interesting 
check they made: they spotted a bird, and 
his voice sounded as if he were about ten 
yards distant, but actually as they stepped 
off the distance it was 137 yards! 

Marshall, of Lisbon, mentions chiefly the 
flocking of birds, especially Bobolinks, 
Starlings, Red-wings, Martins, and Swal 
lows. The Whip-poor-wills have been com 
mon with them all summer. 

Dr. Prior, of Newark, has centered his 
field work around Buckeye Lake. On Au- 
gust 3, the following records: 7 American 
Egrets, 12 young Gallinules, 14 Wood Duck, 
2 young King Rails. On August 6, 2 Little 
Blue Herons, and 1 Coot. On July 5, Cliff 
Swallows nesting under eaves of barn near 
Lancaster, and Hooded Warbler, nest with 
young at Ash Cave. 

Ball, of Canton, reports the Nelson's Spar- 
row as more common this year. The Ameri- 
can Egret was first seen on July 31, and Little 
Blue with Egrets on August 9, and Least 
Bitterns. Martins are quite scarce at the 
customary roost at McKinley Monument, 
but hundreds of Cowbirds are joining the 
thousands of Starlings there nightly 
Howard Braun reports a Nashville Warbler 
banded June 28 and caught again July 19. At 
this time the bird was in molt, almost naked, 
being clothed chiefly in quills from which 
new feathers were sprouting. He thinks it 
must have been right there all summer. 
Canada Warbler was reported by Braun Au- 
gust 11, about a week earlier than usual 

Dr Hicks, of Ohio State University, sent 
a report packed with interesting 1ecords, 
from which I take these: August 9, at Lake 
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Loramie, 64 American Egrets, 3 Little Blue 
Herons. August 3, at Grand Reservoir, 212 
American Egrets, 9 Little Blue Herons, 1 
Yellow Rail, 21 King Rail, 7 Sora, 2 Virginia 
Rail. August 9, nest of Hungarian Partridge, 
just hatching, 2 Egrets near Prospect, Marion 
County. At O'Shaughnessy Reservoir, north 
of Columbus in Delaware County, 9 Egrets, 
Least, Pectoral, and Semipalmated Sand- 
pipers, Yellow-legs, and Semipalmated 
Plover. August 13, in Killbuck marshes, 
Wayne County, 221 Mallards, 145 Black 
Ducks, 48 Blue-winged Teal, 23 Wood Duck, 
Prothonotary Warbler, and 2 Northern 
Phalarope. August 15, near Blatchleyville, 
Wayne County, 23 Short-billed Marsh Wrens 
and 40 Nighthawks, the first fall migrants. 

Dr. Kendeigh has for a good many years 
done research work on the House Wrens at 
the Baldwin Bird Research Laboratory at 
Gates Mills, Ohio. His conclusion is that 
this year the bird population is down as com- 
pared with last year, due probably to the 
long, cold winter. This is a very careful 
census they have carried on, and here are the 
last two years’ records. 


1936 1935 
Nests Nests 

Robin .. , 5. 2 56 
English Sparrow. . . . . . . 30 31 
House Wren. . . j . 16 16 
Chipping antanad 14 12 
Starlin i a! 10 
Catbird . 9 10 
Song Sparrow . 8 10 
Mourning Dove . 6 8 
Cedar santitie . 4 3 
Phoebe ; 3 5 
Purple Martin . 3 8 
Flicker . Zé 2 1 
Bluebird . . . l l 
Red- -eyed Vireo ae ] ) 
Goldfinch . . is tela 1 2 
Chimney Swift 1 0 
Blue Jay . 0 1 
Black-billed C uckoo 0 1 
Yellow Warbler . 0 l 
Barn Swallow . @) ] 
Wood Pewee ) ] 
Crested Flycatcher . . 0 1 
White-breasted Nuthatch . 0 1 
Total Nests. .... 142 180 
ee 21 
Estimated number pairs . . 82 119 


Campbell, of Toledo, made a very inter- 
esting comparison of the Ducks in the Erie 
marsh north of Toledo and the Little Cedar 
Point marsh east, on two successive days. 
At the latter place were 200 Wood Ducks. 
Hummingbirds were flocking in good feeding 
grounds: 25 on August 2 and 75 on August 16 
in a half-mile area. Warbler migration 
opened with Yellow, Black and White, Red- 
starts, July 26, a single Magnolia on July 19, 
a Black-throated Green on August 2; North- 
ern Water-Thrushes, August 9. Bobolinks 
flocked on July 18, with 7500 on August 8. 
—Rosert L. Bairp, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Chicago Region.—The abnormal heat of 
late June continued through July and early 
August with but few minor lapses. Exces- 
sive temperatures occurred during the second 
week of July, with an average of 86°, as 
compared with 72° normal. Limited precipi- 
tation has been a marked feature of the entire 
period, but particularly of July, when only 
.21 inch was recorded. Relief came during 
the second week of August, however, when 
more than 1.72 inches of rain fell. 

Local marshes and streams have been con- 
siderably reduced or modified by the ex- 
tended period of adverse climatic conditions. 
Associated bird life has responded accord- 
ingly. Marsh Wrens, in particular, are said 
to be less abundant than usual. On the other 
hand, Red-wings appear to have increased. 
It is not improbable, however, that the 
general reduction of marsh area has, in some 
cases, tended further to concentrate and iso- 
late the nesting colonies and may thus have 
led to erroneous conclusions. 

The effect of extreme drought upon the 
more elusive swamp and marsh birds can 
only be surmised. A detailed comparison of 
present species status with that of previous 
normal seasons is dependent upon adequate 
data of a statistical nature, and is, therefore, 
impracticable in the Chicago Region at 
present. The ithportance of such data for 
most modern ecological studies of value, as 
compared with the utility of random notes 
or haphazardly compiled local lists, cannot 
be too greatly emphasized. 

Among the more interesting breeding rec- 
ords is that of a Shoveller Duck nest contain- 
ing 8 eggs, reported by Captain L. R. Wolfe 
at Lake George, June 26. The species is an 
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uncommon summer resident in the Chicago 
Region, and definite records are scarce. The 
same observer found Wilson's Phalarope in 
the Wolf Lake district on June 21 and 23. A 
single individual, thought to have young 
near-by, was also seen two miles east of Wolf 
Lake, June 26, but the possibility of a breed- 
ing record could not be fully established. 
Five Common Tern nests containing eggs or 
young were reported at Waukegan, July 2, by 
W.I. Lyon. Nests have also been found near 
Roby, on the IIlinois-Indiana Strate line, since 
1935 (Wolfe) 

The southward migration of shore-birds 
was first reported on July 12 when Lesser 
Yellow-legs (25), Pectoral (15), and Least 
(4) Sandpipers, and Dowitchers (4) were 
found at the north end of Calumet Lake 
(Franzen). One Least and two Solitary 
Sandpipers were reported at McGuiness 
Slough on the same date (Clark and Black) 

Migration was well under way by July 26 
with the appearance of Semipalmated Sand 
pipers, in addition to the species previously 
mentioned, at Wauconda (Black) and 
McGuiness Slough (Pitelka). Franzen re- 
ported a single Black-bellied Plover at 
Calumet Lake, August 8, thirteen days before 
its earliest recorded date of arrival. Indi- 
viduals wete next seen at Montrose Beach, 
August 13 and 14 (Clark and Black). Small 
flocks of Sandetlings were first reported on 
August 10, at Montrose Beach, and were 
seen there regularly thereafter 

Interesting rarities have not been lacking. 
The first considerable rain of August marked 
the appearance of a small flock of Ruddy 
Turnstones on August 10, at Montrose 
Beach. Clark and Black reported 2 American 
Knots, 2 Western Sandpipers, 2 Caspian 
Terns, and 1 Franklin's Gull in immature 
plumage at the same locality, August 14, 
upon the advent of the summer's heaviest 
rainfall, and a White-rumped Sandpiper, Au- 
gust 15. An Olive-sided Flycatcher was 
reported at Belvidere, August 10(McMaster). 

The passage of migrant Warblers was just 
beginning during the second week of August. 
Clark found one Blackbutnian Warbler, Au- 
gust 13, in Lincoln Park. A second specimen 
and one Canada Warbler wete observed in 
the same locality, August 15 (Clark and 
Black). Redstarts, considered common sum- 
mer residents, were not reported between 
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May 22 (Jackson Park, Blake) and August 9 
(Dunes Park, Strong and Boulton). Black 
and White Warblers, known as common 
migrants and occasional summer tesidents, 
were apparently absent from May 15 
(Douglas Park, Camras and Block) until 
August 10 (Belvidere, McMaster ).—Emmet 
R. Brake, Field Museum, Chicago, Ill. 


Minnesota Region.—Minnesota, lying 
within the midwest drought area, has ex- 
perienced the driest and hottest summer on 
record here. For 64 days at Minneapolis 
there was no rain of any consequence, and 
the heat was intense and continuous day and 
night, reaching a maximum of 108° on July 
14. The northern part of the State, including 
the Lake Superior region, usually cool, re- 
corded temperatures of 100° and over with 
little rainfall. Vegetation, wild and culti- 
vated, suffered severely; many forest trees 
have died and garden and field crops are 
either totally ruined or the yield greatly 
reduced. All this had its damaging effect 
on bird life, especially water-birds, which 
had returned to the replenished sloughs and 
lakes of June only to meet disaster with the 
complete disappearance of aquatic conditions 
in July, just when the young were develop- 
ing. Report says that the Game and Fish 
Department of North Dakota attempted the 
rescue of many water-fowl, left high and 
dry, by capturing them and transferring them 
to still existing bodies of water. The young 
of land-birds also suffered and died from the 
excessive heat and lack of suitable food. All 
in all, it has been a most disastrous season to 
both human beings and wild creatures. 

E. D. Swedenborg, in an unusually brief 
report, states that ‘The first returning shore- 
birds that we saw were on July 19—scores of 
Lesser Yellow-legs, Pectoral Sandpipers, and 
a few Least, Semipalmated, and Solitary 
Sandpipers. A Stilt Sandpiper on August 1. 
The shore-birds are rather more easily found 
this season because the remaining sloughs 
are so few in number. Ducks also are crowd- 
ing into the few desirable places and on 
August 2 we saw at least 200 Blue-winged 
Teals, more than half of which were young 
birds." 

Miss Jilson reports from Frontenac on 
Lake Pepin that ‘“The low water has brought 
back some mudflats. Many shore-birds after 
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August 4—mixed flocks—many Baird's, 
Least, and Semipalmated. Ducks in goodly 
numbers—Mallards, Black Ducks, Blue- 
winged Teal, Pintails, and Gadwalls."’ Lake 
Pepin is an expansion of the Mississippi 
River. 

From Mrs. Peterson and Leslie Bergren, in 
the west central part of the State, come re- 
ports of considerable invasion of Lark 
Buntings this summer—a return after years 
of absence, Dickcissel-fashion. Mrs. Peter- 
son found a nest containing 4 eggs on July 20 
near Lac Qui Parle and saw several well- 
grown young on August 5. Mrs. Peterson 
also sends the following notes from Madison: 
July 1, 2 Alder Flycatchers’ nests, 4 and 3 
eggs respectively; July 11, young Martins out 
of nest, some died from heat, saw a Grackle 
killa young Catbird; July 13, young Western 
Kingbirds out of nest; August 5, Dickcissel 
feeding young out of nest; first migrants, 
August 9, Grinnell’s Water-Thrush; and on 
the 13th Lincoln's Sparrow and Myrtle and 
Chestnut-sided Warblers. 

Miss Lulu E. Wagner of Moorhead found 
a nest of the Chestnut-collared Longspur, 
June 23, on a piece of virgin prairie about 
fourteen miles east of that city. Marbled 
Godwits and Upland Plovers were also nest- 
ing there. Virgin prairie is scarce in western 
Minnesota and its absence has had much to 
do with the general disappearance of such 
prairie birds. 

Miss Olga Lakela of the Duluth State 
Teachers College found the Piping Plover 
nesting on Minnesota Point the past summer, 
which adds another to the few breeding lo- 
calities of this species in Minnesota. 

On a trip by the writer to Lake Bemidji, 
Itasca Park, and the Chippewa National 
Forest at Cass Lake, August 15 to 25, birds 
were unusually scarce. Not a Duck was seen 
in the many lakes and sloughs passed on the 
600 miles traveled. There were many Bona- 
parte’s Gulls at Lake Bemidji, among them 
some still with full black hoods. At Lake 
Itasca on, August 24 a late-nesting Chipping 
Sparrow was feeding young out of the nest. 

One morning along the shore of Lake 
Bemidji, scores of Black Terns (all in the 
white plumage) were seen coursing among 
the tree-tops in rapid circling flight, evi- 
dently feeding on invisible insects, strongly 
suggesting a gathering of Nighthawks 


similarly engaged. Black Terns frequently 
feed thus over meadows and fields, but it was 
something new to see them whirling about 
among the tops of forest trees. 

An amusing incident was the sight of a 
young but fully grown Horned Grebe being 
pestered by two Common Terns. The waves 
were running high and when the little Grebe 
appeared on the crest of a wave, one of the 
Terns dove at it so viciously that it was 
forced instantly to dive. On its reappearance 
the attack was repeated and this ‘game’ went 
on for some time, apparently to the amuse- 
ment of the Terns, if not of the little diver. 

It is too early to say anything definite 
about the Duck situation, but it would seem 
that the crop of young birds must have been 
seriously depleted, especially in the prairie 
portion of the State, where many sloughs 
and shallow lakes have entirely disappeared. 
This condition exists to a somewhat lesser 
extent throughout almost all of the State.— 
Tuos. S. Roperts, Director, Museum of Natural 
History, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


St. Louis Region.—The cool, but dry, 
spell of May and early June was followed by 
a long, fiercely hot drought all through July 
and August, during which time thermome- 
ters reached 100° and soared to as high as 
110°. At Fayette, with 115° peak, there were 
13 successive days registering 100° to 104°, 
while the total rainfall for July was less than 
5 inch. 

This long-continuous State-wide drought 
has baked the ground hard, leaving every- 
thing except the trees a dry dusty brown. 
The story of damage done to the trees will 
not be fully known until later, for many 
trees still holding on to their green leaves 
will probably not survive even when rain 
relief comes. Naturally, small water-holes 
are dried up and birds crowd around the re- 
maining few water sources, their thirst over- 
coming fear, as ‘during the drought of 1934. 
To add another touch of distress, swarms of 
grasshoppers threatened the southwest sec- 
tion, and while they furnished food supply to 
the birds, attempts to poison the hoppers 
seem to be the cause of finding many dead 
birds, especially Cuckoos and Jays, and num- 
bers of small mammals. [Readers finding 
birds suspected of having been poisoned are 
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urged to send them to the U. S. Biological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. Exact data are 
much needed. | 

G. E. Moore reports Nighthawks plentiful 
near Lebanon on August 17, apparently 
swinging southward, and up to August 15 a 
Bell's Vireo still in song. Hundreds of 
Purple Martins that had congregated at 
Lebanon all summer left, with the exception 
of a few stragglers, on August 17, a week 
earlier than last year. A new and unusual 
record for that area was the discovery, by 
Miss Polly Draper, of a pair of Sycamore 
Warblers nesting on July 23, the young just 
out of the nest. Mrs. Ruth Hubbard, at 
Rolla, writes of a flock of well-behaved 
Cedar Waxwings that came to their place 
suddenly, filling the willow tree over their 
pool daily and dropping down like plum- 
mets on the water, as many as twenty-five 
being in the pool at a time. When a few rose, 
others would drop down to take their places. 

Dr. Bennitt, at Columbia, reports the pres- 
ence of a Grinnell’s Water-Thrush at the 
University of Missouri arboretum on June 20, 
not only a late date for this transient, but 
unusual for that section. His nesting survey 
of the State finds that the Song Sparrow, be- 
lieved heretofore to have nested in northern 
Missouri only, has been recorded as nesting 
in Iron County, located in lower eastern 
Missouri, and has been heard sirging in St 
Charles County on July 20. Wayne Short, of 
St. Charles, also reports seeing and hearing 
the Song Sparrow, so there seems to be good 
reason to believe that it nests in that locality 
also 

The Little Blue Herons previously reported 
to be nesting in a heronry near Peruque, St 
Charles County, by Wayne Short, have since 
been photographed by him, pictures being 
taken also of Green Herons and Black- 
crowned Night Herons ‘at the same place, of 
eggs and young birds in the nests as well as 
fledglings just out of the nests. As the only 
other Missouri records of the Little Blue are 
near the Arkansas line, this now authentic 
record shows that they are nesting 200 miles 
farther north than previous records indicate 
At this same rookery he counted 80 Green 
Heron nests and estimates the total number 
at well over 100. 

Other items in his report are Ring-necked 
Pheasants, finding on two occasions two fe- 
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males in company with one male, and a Eu- 
ropean Tree Sparrow's nest containing young, 
in a St. Charles cemetery. Mr. Short, finding 
a Field Sparrow's nest containing an added 
Cowbird egg, permitted the eggs to hatch, 
but the young Cowbird outgrew its quarters, 
so he put all of the young birds in an old 
Robin's nest and placed this in the position 
of the vacated one. All survived. His Sand- 
piper records are: Solitary, July 20, and abun- 
dant July 30; Pectorals, July 30, and Lesser 
Yellow-legs, July 30; Least and Black Terns, 
August 17; a flock of 12 Blue-winged Teal, 
August 17; Song Sparrows again and Grin- 
nell’s Water-Thrush, August 17. 

William Jenner states that the birds at 
Fayette did not seem to suffer as much during 
this drought as they did in 1934, due possibly 
to the fact that more water was put out for 
the birds. His record of August 7 shows 7 
Blue-winged Teal females, several Blue 
Grosbeaks, and a Pied-billed Grebe. 

On the fairway of the golf links at Eldon, 
Mo., A. H. Duvall saw a Prairie Horned 
Lark mangled and killed by a power mower 
when she was trying to lead that threatening 
menace away from her nest which, with the 
three fledglings, was also destroyed. 

American Egrets seem to be fairly plentiful 
in Missouri again and well distributed along 
the waterways, but the Snowy Egrets that the 
1934 drought brought far up in Missouri have 
been scarcely mentioned this year. Pileated 
Woodpeckers, especially in the Ozark hills, 
are no longer difficult to find, and the Green 
and Great Blue Herons are not uncommon. 

STERLING P. Jones, Webster Groves, Mo. 


Lower Rio Grande Valley Region.— 
In beginning a series of reports from this 
region, it would seem highly desirable to 
correct some of the errors that have been 
repeated again and again in the past, and to 
bring things more or less up to date. How- 
ever, since almost nothing concerning our 
birds has been published since 1925 (see list: 
‘Birds of the Brownsville Region, Southern 
Texas,’ by Griscom and Crosby, Azk, July, 
1925), and since we have accumulated so 
much data in the meantime, it is quite im- 
possible to do this in the short space allotted 
here. Consequently, I will attempt to revise 
the status of a number of our birds by degrees 
as we go along. 
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In his notes (taken while stationed at Fort 
Brown from 1876 to 1878) Dr. J. C. Merrill 
stated that the Vermilion Flycatcher was a 
permanent resident but more common in the 
summer. This statement seems to have been 
copied by every writer since then who has 
had anything to say about our birds. I am 
afraid that a number of Dr. Merrill's notes 
were written from memory, and it is quite 
possible that if such were the case, he might 
have remembered a big increase in these 
birds in May as being a summer increase. Of 
course I can not say, of my own knowledge, 
that his statement was untrue, but from what 
I know of the bird's present habits I suspect 
that it was untrue, and I do know that at the 
time the last writers copied the statement it 
was untrue. The bird not only does not nest 
here but is entirely unknown in summer in 
any part of the area. It is fairly common all 
winter but much more so in the spring, when 
a number of females come up from the South. 
Our winter birds are predominantly males. 

The Bullock's Oriole has frequently been 
reported as a breeding bird, but we who live 
here have never been able to find any evidence 
to support such a claim. This bird is a 
regular migrant but is scarce even then 
much less common than the Baltimore 
Oriole. 

Other birds that have been reported as 
breeding here, but which we never find at 
present during the summer months, are the 
Bluebird, Pewee, Ash-throated Flycatcher, 
Red-tailed Hawk, and Cooper's Hawk. 

The weather this summer was favorable 
for nesting. During June and the first half of 
July the rainfall was slightly above normal, 
and from then on there was no rain. Plenty 
of grass- and weed-seeds were developed, 
however, to carry the seed-eating birds over 
the drought, which will probably continue 
on into September. 

Arthur T. Hale, Jr., of Mission, reports on 
the nesting of the Beardless Flycatcher: *‘I 
found the Beardless Flycatchers in the river- 
bottom nesting in a bunch of Spanish moss 
about twelve feet up from the ground. | 
could not get to the nest, as it was at the 
end of a limb of a dead tree. I watched the 
carrying of building material to the site. On 
my fourth trip to the location I found the 
tree down and no sign of a nest at all, so 
don't know whether or not any eggs were 


laid. The birds were gone also.’’ Although 
this all occurred before the opening of this 
period, I include it because so little has been 
published about this bird. 

Grebes entirely disappeared from our re- 
gion in April or early May, 1935, and did 
not show up again until late July with the 
fall migrants. Hale reports a similar action 
this year in his area, and as far as I can 
discover there is only one pond in Cameron 
County on which these birds have remained 
throughout the summer. At this place (a 
small fresh-water pond west of Brownsville) 
the Grebe census was as follows: on May 10, 
13 Least Grebes (1 immature, half grown), 
2 Pied-billed Grebes; on August 14, 3 Least 
Grebes and 13 Pied-billed Grebes (1 pair 
with 4 fully developed young and 1 pair 
with 5 tiny babies). 

Two Black-bellied Tree-ducks that re- 
mained all summer at a small resaca about 
four miles south of Harlingen were found to 
be tending 6 young at the end of this period. 
The immatures were less than half the size 
of the adults at this time, and their almost 
black bills made quite a contrast with the 
bright coral bills of the parents. The young 
are much given to hiding in the water hya- 
cinths, after the fashion of Gallinules. 

While observing some Purple Gallinules 
on the above-mentioned resaca on August 12, 
I was impressed with the rate at which food 
was brought to a half-grown young one in 
the nest or hiding place. One parent would 
walk away from the nest, pick up a rotted 
water hyacinth stem and run with it to the 
nest, where it was deposited out of my 
sight—the whole procedure taking only 10 
to 15 seconds. This rate was kept up for ten 
or twelve trips, when the bird became alarmed 
at my presence. The other parent took no 
interest in the feeding.—L. Irpy Davis, 
Harlingen, Texas. 


San Francisco Region.—There is little 
to report about the land-birds during the 
breeding season. Perhaps Mrs. Blake's rec- 
ord of the nesting of Lawrence's Goldfinches, 
Chipping Sparrows, and Mourning Doves 
in a garden so near the bay shore and open to 
the breezes that come in through the Golden 
Gate, is due to the fact that the birds knew 
the summer was going to be quite free from 
fog. The failure of the Goldfinches to bring 
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off young was certainly not due to cold, but 
to the ravages of Argentine ants that de- 
stroyed the young. The presence of Lark 
Sparrows on her lawns in early August was 
also a first record for that particular locality. 

The return of the water-birds is more 
exciting as bird news than the rearing of the 
young land-birds, unless one makes a study 
of a particular species. When about 50 
White Pelicans were seen on the bay on 
July 6, one wondered whether they were 
non-breeders. They have remained since 
that date. Commander and Mrs. Parmenter 
report that the nesting of Brandt's Cormo- 
rants at the Cliff House Rocks was prac- 
tically ended by August 8, and that Caspian 
Terns were on their breeding grounds 
throughout the period. On July 9 the first 
migrants were seen: 6 Long-billed Curlew 
and 16 Hudsonian Curlew at Mountain 
View. The latter had increased to 77 by 
July 31. On July 15 a Surf bird and 2 Black 
Turnstones appeared at the Cliff House 
Rocks where a Ruddy Turnstone was seen 
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July 27. At the bridges on July 17 small 
flocks of Red-backed and Western Sandpipers 
were present, and on July 20 Least Sand- 
pipers had joined them, also a few Marbled 
Godwits, many Western Willets and For- 
ster's Terns, 2 Greater Yellow-legs, and 100 
or more Northern Phalaropes. Avocets, 
which numbered 25 at Alvarado as late as 
June 12, were seen again on July 20 (10) and 
on July 31 (7). Four Pacific Loons were seen 
at Pt. Pedro Cove on July 22, a Wandering 
Tattler July 29, and on July 31 a Semi- 
palmated and a Black-bellied Plover, 11 
American Egrets, and 100 Pintails (in 
eclipse plumage). 

Laidlaw Williams, at Carmel, reports a 
Wandering Tattler and a Spotted Sandpiper 
on July 21, a Baird's Sandpiper on August 8, 
and a Golden Plover on August 13. The 
Golden Plover, which was seen near a Black- 
bellied, showed the rich golden speckling 
above, the slender bill, and well-defined 
crown. Also the call-note was different.— 
Amewia S. Aten, Berkeley, Calif. 


Employes’ Pension Plan Adopted 


The Board of Directors of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, at a meet- 
ing held June 23, 1936, approved of a plan 
to provide for pensions and insurance for the 
employes of the Association. The plan was 
drawn up by the Pension Board after ex- 
tended conferences with representatives of 
insurance companies. A Pension Board had 
been appointed to draw up and recommend 
a plan. This latter board is composed of 
four directors, appointed by the Board of 
Directors, and three employes elected by the 
staff. It is now constituted as follows: 
Dr. H. E. Anthony, Chairman; Dr. R. C. 
Murphy, Dr. J. J. Murray, Mr. Roger 
Baldwin, representing the Board of Directors 
and Miss Loretta Grier, Mr. Irving Ben- 
jamin, and Mr. Robert P. Allen, the staff. 

The employes who may be certified to by 
the Pension Board as ‘‘permanent,’’ and 
who otherwise qualify under the terms of 
the plan, will contribute five per cent (5% 


of their salaries to the Pension Fund, and 
this amount will be matched by the Asso- 
ciation. An employe may elect to retire at 
ages from sixty to sixty-five (60 to 65), 
depending upon the length of employment. 
An annuity payment would be made to such 
retired employe unless the Pension Board 
elected to have such employe paid a lump 
sum. In the event of the death of an employe 
before retirement age, the beneficiary will 
receive One Thousand ($1000) Dollars death 
benefit, and in addition, the death value of 
the annuity, which is equal to not less than 
the total contribution of the Association 
and the employe to the annuity. In the 
later years, the death benefit of the annuity 
will be more than the amount contributed 
jointly by the Association and the employe 
to the annuity. In the event of a resignation 
or dismissal, the employe will receive all 
funds paid by him to the annuity, plus two 
per cent (2%) simple interest. 


